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A DISCOVERY which had a curious sequel was 
recently made at Leagrave, near Luton. Mr. 
Worthington Smith, the well-known Dunstable 
antiquary, has told the story in ature : 

‘In the middle of July,” he says, “two 
contracted skeletons were found in a nursery- 
man’s grounds near the famous British camp 
at Leagrave, Luton. Both were greatly con- 
tracted; one, on its right side, had both 
arms straight down, one under the body, the 
other above ; the other skeleton lay upon 
its left side, with the left hand under the 
face and the right arm straight down. i 

‘‘ Both were probably female, and upon 
the breast of one was a fine bronze pin, 
7 inches long, with three pendant ornaments 
and three discs of bronze, one plated with 
gold. Other bronzes of great interest were 
found with the second skeleton. 

“ A most intelligent workman lives close 
to the site of the discovery—one Thomas 
Cumberland—a man who has studied the 
antiquities of the district for many years, 
and to whom antiquaries are indebted for 
great and freely-given assistance. 

“This man was on the spot at once, and 
clearly and correctly stated the age of the 
bones and ornaments as British or late 
Celtic. Notwithstanding this information, 
the local police insisted on an inquest. 

“The coroner refused, but he wrote and 
‘suggested ’ that the bones should be buried 
in the parish churchyard.”” And this was 
done, in spite of Mr. Smith’s polite protests 
in the name of archeology. On July 19 
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the two coffins were screwed up at Luton 
and taken in a hearse to Biscot churchyard, 
where the Vicar, in the presence of a police- 
man, officiated. Shining breastplates were 
screwed on to the coffins, inscribed, “ Bones 
found at Leagrave, July, 1905.” Amongst 
the bones in the coffins were several non- 
human examples—a rib-bone of a sheep, a 
bone of a rabbit, and another of roebuck. 
What was done with the bronze objects found 
we do not know. The story reveals an 
astonishing and surely most unusual amount 
of stupidity on the part of the police and 
coroner. 


An interesting discovery has been made in 
connection with Berwick’s ancient wooden 
bridge across the Tweed. One of the piles 
of stout English oak has been excavated, 
and two other piles can be seen at low water. 
The bridge dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and was destroyed in the seventeenth 
century by a great flood. It was replaced 
by the present unique structure erected by 
James I. 


At a meeting of the Hawick Archeological 
Society held on August 1, Bailie Scott pre- 
siding, Mr. J. J. Vernon read a letter from 
Dr. Christison, Edinburgh, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in which 
he stated: “Sir Herbert Maxwell has re- 
quested me to send you some account of the 
progress of the excavations at Newstead. 
The undertaking is the most serious we have 
had to do with, as the area is three times 
larger than that of any Roman station pre- 
viously excavated by us, and it will take 
several years to complete the work in the 
thorough manner it deserves. The mere 
fact of its great size indicates that this station 
or town has been a place of unusual impor- 
tance in the Roman occupation of Scotland. 
As yet our work has been partly exploratory 
by running trenches across to give us a 
general idea of what is before us, and 
partly detailed. The general indications are 
that the whole interior has been occupied 
by stone buildings, and that, although in 
many places they have been entirely re- 
moved, their position can always be ascer- 
tained from the foundations of clay and 
cobbles on which they are laid, so that we 
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expect to get a complete plan of the place. 
As to the detailed work, we have made one 
section through the fortifications, which prove 
to have been of great strength, the earthen 
ramparts having been of unusual width, with 
a strong revétement of stone. The supposed 
preetorium is now being cleared out, and the 
bases of a stone colonnade will stand to a 
height of several feet in the courtyard. A 
buttressed building and another square struc- 
ture with an apse projecting into its court- 
yard were partially cleared. One of the most 
interesting indications met with both in the 
fortifications and buildings is that there were 
two occupations, both Roman. The number 
of relics found is very considerable, and 
include a novelty—a Roman stylus. They 
are to be seen in the museum here. The 
excavations are under the charge of Mr. 
James Curle, Priorwood, Melrose.” Further 
subscriptions towards the completion of the 
work of excavation are much needed. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

Lord Curzon, says the Atheneum of August 5, 
has commissioned an Italian “ mosaicista ” 
from Florence to go out to India to restore the 
panels of inlaid black and coloured marbles 
in the wall behind the great throne in the 
Diwan-i-Am at Delhi. These marbles in 
pietra dura were the work of Florentine 
artificers, under the superintendence of 
Austin de Bordeaux, employed by the 
Mogul Emperors Jehangir and Shah Jehan. 
Many of these panels fell to pieces through 
neglect, but the majority of them were picked 
out during the Mutiny. Some of these were 
identified at the South Kensington Museum, 
and recovered at the instance of Lord 
Curzon, who had them replaced in the wall 
of the audience chamber. There are now 
over one hundred panels to be restored, and 
the work will take at least two years. 


During July an interesting exhibition was 
held in the Municipal Museum, Hull, of 
water-colour drawings of the various fonts 
in East Riding churches. 

fe 
The. extraordinary discoveries which Mr. 
A. J. Evans has made on the Cnossos site in 
Crete have been fully described more than 
once, and have thus been made tolerably 
familiar to British archzeologists. But the 
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discoveries which have been made by the 
Italian school are no less remarkable, but 
are not so well known in this country as 
those of Mr. Evans. Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, 
who, in 1900, enjoyed the hospitality of Pro- 
fessor Halbherr and M. Pernier while the 
excavations were in progress, and who in 
August of last year paid another visit to the 
spot, gives a full and most interesting 
account of these discoveries in the Guardian 
Amongst the finds were three 
very remarkable embossed vases of steatite. 
We extract Mr. Rouse’s account of the 
third : 

“The third vase, the most’ remarkable of 
all, bears a procession, but unfortunately its 
lower half is wanting, so that the figures are 
broken at about the middle of the thigh. 
The leader of the procession is a man with 
bare head and long flowing locks, wearing a 
stiff, bell-shaped cloak covered with some 
kind of large scales, and ending in a thick 
fringe or close frill. Over his shoulder, and 
held by the right hand, is a long staff with a 
handle like that of a walking-stick. Behind 
him, two and two, marching in step, come 
eight men, wearing the Mycenzan loin-cloth, 
and turbans or flat caps of the pork-pie 
shape. Each has his right fist clenched, 
with the elbow bent so that the fist touches 
the breast, and he carries over his left 
shoulder an implement which will need 
further description by-and-by. These are 
followed by a man singing or shouting and 
shaking the sistrum, and by three other 
singing persons. Last comes another series 
of men like the first, a single man leading, 
then twelve, two and two, all accoutred as 
before. A man in the second file from the 
end has lowered his left hand with the 
handle of his mysterious implement, with 
which he seems to have thrust down a figure 
whose head just appears at the height of the 
of the others’ waists, apparently uttering a 
cry, while one of the file in front turns 
round, and seems, by his open lips, to 
address a rebuke to the offender. 

‘‘What this procession may be meant for 
is a puzzle. All the figures seem to be men. 
Three of the singers are pigeon-breasted, 
which may be the artist’s attempt to por- 
tray their inflated chests; but there is 
nothing to justify the assumption of one 
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writer that they are women. The person 
with the sistrum—a priest, perhaps—is cer- 
tainly a man. The leader of the whole may 
be a king or a chief. But the interpretation 
of the scene really depends on the meaning 
of the implements which the men are carry- 
ing. These consist each of a long handle, 
to which at the end are fastened with cord 
three prongs, or wands, long and thin and 
apparently flexible, and crosswise to these at 
the joint an object which looks like a short 
pennant or a knife, slightly curved. If the 
prongs were stiff this might be a kind of 
weapon, but they do not seem to be stiff ; 
the general effect of the whole is that of a 
long whisk, fan, or even palm-leaf. More- 
over, no one is armed. Although a similar 
figure to the chief has been found on a gem 
from the same place, showing a shield be- 
neath his bell-tunic, there is no trace of such 
a thing here ; on the other hand, the vase is 
broken just where it might have helped us. 
If these objects are not weapons they are 
too elaborate for any kind of leafage, and we 
must assume that they represent some kind 
of tool used in agriculture or the like. This 
is the view of Miss Harrison, who believes 
the whole to be a harvest procession. What- 
ever it may mean, the realism and free 
vigour of the treatment are surprising. The 
features of the men are of the same general 
type as those found at Cnossos, but they are 
too small for any great detail.” 


While on the subject of discoveries in the 
Orient, we may add that the Zimes of 
August 8 contained a long account of the 
results of the resumed excavations in the 
great temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which 
have been under the direction of Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth ; and also that a very interesting 
report by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, the director, 
has been issued, describing the excavations 
conducted by the British School at Athens 
at Palaikastro, in Eastern Crete, and at three 
new sites in Laconia, during the months of 
April, May, and June last. 


& ¢& 
Of the temple at Palaikastro, says Mr. 
Bosanquet, little remains, “but its terra- 
cotta decoration has been recovered, in- 
cluding a frieze of Medusa. The enclosing 
wall of the /emenos has been traced, and 


near it have been found quantities of offer- 
ings, vases and lamps, bronze shields, and 
a bronze lion, which, like the terra-cotta 
lions of the Altar Hill at Praisos, may point 
to the survival of the old cult of Rhea 
besides that of her son Zeus. The Bronze 
Age buildings underlying the temple proved 
to be especially rich in objects of the fine 
‘Palace style,’ which is known to have 
flourished in Crete during the Egyptian 
eighteenth dynasty—painted jars with marine 
and floral designs, a hoard of thirty-six 
elaborately-carved stone vases, and four 
ivory plaques engraved with lilies and other 
figures. Neither here nor in the poorer 
strata, intervening between this and the 
Hellenic level, was there any definite evi- 
dence of religious use. But in a slightly 
older stratum Mr. Dawkins came upon a 
quantity of bones of oxen, which seemed to 
mark the position of an early place of 
sacrifice. Thus the lonely Hellenic temple, 
which stood a thousand years later on the 
ruins of the prehistoric town, occupied, 
whether by chance or by some direct re- 
ligious survival, a site of immemorial sanctity. 
There were terra-cotta models of bulls’ heads, 
and a great mass of painted pottery of the 
beautiful transitional style, which Mr. Evans 
calls ‘ Late Minoan I.,’ a most valuable find, 
for hitherto this period was not well repre- 
sented at Palaikastro. So, too, with the 
lower strata. Until this year we had plenty 
of ‘Middle Minoan’ forms and designs, and 
very little ‘Early Minoan,’ but this want, 
too, has now been supplied. Deep deposits 
under the temple area have furnished a 
quantity both of an older plain ware with 
dappled black and red surface, and of the 
black ware with geometrical patterns in 
white, which during the third millennium 
B.c. gradually developed into the polychrome 
Kamares style. 

‘‘ With these ‘Early Minoan’ remains the 
stratification ends, no regular Neolithic de- 
posit has been found at Palaikastro, though 
stone axes are not uncommon in the district. 
But Mr. Dawkins has made a brilliant little 
discovery, which goes far to fill this gap. 
He traced. some of these axes, brought to 
him by a peasant, back to their finding- 
place, a cornfield in a depression of the 
high, bare, limestone plateau which rises 
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behind the plain of Palaikastro. Excavation 
disclosed not only primitive pottery, bone 
needles, broken celts, and chips of obsidian 
lying thickest under a rock-shelter at one 
end of the plot, but the walls of an L-shaped, 
two-roomed house, unmistakably of the same 
age, since within it were found twenty stone 
axes, more than half of them in brand-new 
condition. This discovery gives us for the 
first time in the Aigean a definite idea of a 
Neolithic homestead.” 


It is reported from Cairo, under date 
August 7, that valuable treasure, believed 
to be Roman or Ptolemaic, has been dis- 
covered near Fakus, forty miles south-west 
of Port Said. It includes a gold diadem 
and a complete urzeus crown, over a hundred 
gold coins, and numerous bracelets. The 
mention of a ureeus or snake crown suggests 
a Ptolemaic rather than a Roman origin. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The Dorset County Chronicle says that the 
council of the Dorset County Museum com- 
missioned Messrs. Ward and Co., of London, 
to take up the Roman tessellated pavement 
in Durngate Street, Dorchester, the discovery 
of which was mentioned in our last month’s 
“Notes,” and to relay it on the floor of the 
museum. Messrs. Ward have had consider- 
able experience in this kind of work, which 
they execute by means of Italians skilful in 
the laying of mosaics. It was by them that 
the Olga Road pavement was laid in the 
museum. ‘They have broken up the tesserz 
and have relaid them in concrete in the 
museum floor in appropriate juxtaposition to 
the Olga Road pavement, with which it has 
so many features in common. It will be of 
much interest to be able to compare the pave- 
ments as they lie close together. The council 
of the museum are issuing an appeal for the 
funds necessary to defray the expense of the 
work. The sum needed altogether is about 


£50. 


The J//ustrated London News has recently 
contained many illustrations of much interest 
to antiquaries. In the issue for July 29 two 
pages were occupied by representations of 
objects from the Sinai peninsula lately ex- 
hibited by Professor Flinders Petrie at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street. .In the next 


week’s number was a page of pictures illus- 
trating the attempt to explore the Armada 
galleon sunk in Tobermory Bay ; and another 
page showed many relics of ancient Egyptian 
life discovered at Antinoe by M. Gayet, and 
now on exhibition at the Petit Palais in 
Paris. 


The excavations at Caerwent, the site of the 


Romano-British city of Venta Silurum, which 


have now been in progress for five seasons, 
were reopened recently under the super- 
vision of Mr. Ashby. Attention is now being 
directed to the South Gate, which forms an 
interesting parallel to the North Gate, though 
it is in an even better state of preservation, 
almost half of the archway being still in ex- 
istence. The entrance in both cases was 
blocked, probably in Roman times when the 
natives were hard pressed by the attacks of 
hostile tribes. When the exploration of the 
gateway is completed, work will be resumed 
in the fields adjoining the North Gate and 
the Amphitheatre. The excavations are 
entirely dependent on the support of the 
public, and subscriptions and donations will 
be gratefully received by the hon. treasurer, 
Mr. Gerald Grey, Collina, Bathwick Hill, 
Bath ; or the hon. secretary, Mr. A. Trice 
Martin, Bath College, Bath. 


The Athens correspondent of the Standard, 
telegraphing on July 27, says: ‘‘ The French 
archeologists who have been making excava- 
tions in the island of Delos have found a 
hoard of about 4oo silver tetradrachms of 
the types of Alexander the Great, but which, 
as they bear the names of the magistrates 
responsible for their issue, belong to the 
period subsequent to Alexander’s death. 
They are all in excellent preservation. 

‘** A considerable number of drachms, also 
in a fine state of preservation, were found in 
a house laid open by the excavators. All the 
coins will be sent to the Museum of Medals 
here.’ 


¢ ¢ ¢& 
Mr. Nigel Bond, secretary of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty, 25, Victoria Street, S.W., 
appeals for donations to aid the Trust in 
securing and preserving the early Tudor man- 
sion of Barrington Court, situated between 
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three and four miles from Ilminster, Somer- 
set. The mansion has been described as a 
“ Hampton Court reproduced in stone,” and 
though this description may convey a some- 
what misleading impression, Barrington Court, 
even in its present condition, is none the less 
one of the most beautiful specimens of six- 
teenth century domestic architecture in the 
country. 
te 


The Auilder of August 12 contained a con- 
siderable number of sketches pleasantly illus- 
trating an account of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation’s excursion in Normandy. 
e 

The Scottish newspapers report that under 
the direction of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trustees workmen have been employed for 
several months in building rockwork to sup- 
port the hill on which King Malcolm Can- 
more’s Tower stands in Pittencrieff Glen, 
near the Fifeshire town. While forming a foot- 
path round the base of the ruined tower the 
workmen have discovered a considerable 
number of bones of different animals and 
numerous fragments of ancient pottery. It 
is supposed that the spot is the site of a pre- 
historic “ kitchen midden.” As most of the 
bones were split or broken, it was inferred 
that they had undergone human handling. 
Among the bones are the bottom jaw, with 
protruding tusk, of a wild boar, the shoulder- 
blade and femoral bone of a stag, several 
leg-bones of some species of wading bird, ribs 
of a large bird (probably the great bustard 
which is now extinct in this country), vertebrze 
of different animals, a horse’s tooth, and a 
jawbone (probably that of some animal of the 
wolf species), containing a triple-crowned 
tooth. The most curious part of the find 
was a large diamond-shaped tooth with a 
socket in the pointed end, and having a short, 
stumpy root. ‘This tooth is believed to have 
belonged to some form of reptile long since 
extinct. The pottery fragments were of dif- 
ferent kinds. Some of them were glazed and 
others unglazed, and several pieces gave indi- 
cation of earlier manufacture than others. In 
the vicinity, also, there was picked up a pre- 
historic hammer-shaft, rudely shaped from a 
tree-branch. By orders of the Carnegie Trust 
the find is being carefully preserved, and will 
be placed in the local antiquarian museum. 


Other curios found have been a small bronze 
medal and a deed seal. The former has a 
kingly head on the obverse side, and on the 
reverse a thistle surmounted by a crown with 
three stars. The latter is undated, and from 
the lettering that can be made out the opinion 
is hazarded that it may have been struck to 
commemorate the marriage of JamesI. The 
seal is of lead or pewter, and evidently bears, 
amongst other designs, the letters A.R. (Anne 
Regina). Queen Anne is known to have been 
warmly attached to Dunfermline, and she 
built the unique double bridge over the 
Tower Burn. Strangely-fashioned pins of 
bronze and brass, with two turns of the wire 
for the head, have also been discovered side 
by side with a gold button. 


We record with much regret the death, on 
July 29, at St. John’s Wood, of Mr. Joseph 
Foster, M.A., the antiquary and well-known 
genealogist, at the age of sixty-one. The work 
which brought his name most prominently 
before the public was his British Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage, first published 
in 1880; it contained a section entitled 
“Chaos,” under which category he for the 
first time classed doubtful baronetcies. The 
book created a great sensation, and was 
severely criticised; not unnaturally it was 
very unpopular in some quarters. The publi- 
cation ceased after a few years, but most of 
its features have been preserved in later books 
of reference. 

Mr. Foster, who was descended from an 
old Quaker family in the North of England, 
also published Jen at the Bar, Scottish 
Members of Parliament, 1357-1882, Gray’s 
Inn Admission Register, 1521-1889, The 
King of Arms, Some Feudal Coats of Arms, 
Our Noble and Gentle Families of Royal 
Descent, and various other works. 


e ¢* ¢@. 
The problem of the Dumbuck pile-dwelling 


is ever with us. In his recent book on 
Archeology and False Antiquities Dr. Munro 
presented his side of the case—a pretty 
complete denial of the genuineness of many 
of the objects found on the site. We are 
now promised a counterblast by Dr. Andrew 
Lang, who, throughout the controversy, has 
taken the standpoint of cautious inquiry and 
freedom from dogmatism, which seems to us 
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the only attitude becoming sane and scientific 
archeologists. Dr. Langsendstothe “ Literary 
Supplement” of the Zimes of July 28 the 
following ‘‘ Caveat for Antiquaries” : 


Sir, 

The question as to the authenticity 
of many of the unfamiliar objects found in 
the Clyde estuary, and discussed in your 
review of Dr. Munro’s Archeology and False 
Antiquities, is not so simple as it may appear. 
I have ready for the press a little book on 
the subject, in which I try to show that the 
hypothesis of the authenticity of many of 
the objects is hardly, if at all, more difficult 
than the hypothesis of fraud. The latter 
theory demands in “the modern artist” the 
presence of a quantity and kind of know- 
ledge far from usual, combined with absence 
of any conceivable motive for dishonesty, 
except the love of a practical joke. But 
practical jokers are not often conversant 
with remote and ill-explored regions of 
archeology and superstition. On the other 
hand, the theory of the authenticity of most 
of the objects is also open to numerous and 
almost insuperable objections. Thus we 
have before us, at least, a very pleasing 
puzzle. One or other of the two solutions 
—most of the things are authentic, or most 
are fraudulent—must be correct; yet, when 
all the circumstances are known, neither solu- 
tion is found to be easily thinkable. 

Faithfully yours, 
ANDREW LANG. 


HIGHHEAD CASTLE, 
CARLISLE, 


July 22. 


We await with interest Dr. Lang's contribu- 
tion to the solution of this truly puzzling 


problem. 
+¢ ¢ 


A rare specimen of a silver groat and a silver 
penny, both of the period of Richard II., 
have been unearthed at High Wycombe. 


ng 
In the Athenaeum of August 5, Mr. Thomas 
Ashby, Junior, writes: ‘‘ Among the most 
interesting views of Rome in the sixteenth 
century which are known to us are four 
panoramas in pen-and-ink with sepia wash, 
executed by Anton van den Wyngaerde in 
1558-1561, which are preserved in the 











Sutherland Collection in the Bodleian 
Library. Three of these have been already 
published—the first by Professor Lanciani 
in the Bullettino Comunale 1895, 81, and 
pl. vi.-xiii.; the second by myself in the 
same periodical, 1900, 28, and pl. iv.-ix. ; 
and the third, taken from the Janiculum, also 
by me, in the Mé/anges de I’ Ecole Francaise, 
1901, 47, and pl. ii. .Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
has recently acquired a fine drawing which 
is, I have no doubt, the original of the third 
of these. Like them, it is executed in pen 
and ink, with sepia wash, and, though about 
5 centimetres shorter, corresponds in other 
respects almost absolutely with the panorama 
in the Bodleian; the details are, however, 
more carefully and clearly indicated in it 
than in the latter, in which there are small 
errors in the representation of several buildings. 
Both drawings appear, however, to be by the 
same hand, and I am therefore inclined to 
conjecture that Mr. Baddeley’s drawing, 
which is made upon five separate leaves, 
taken probably from a sketch-book measuring 
about 284 by 210 millimetres (the total length 
is 1,225 millimetres,:but one leaf has been 
cut shorter than the rest), is the original 
panorama made on the spot, while the 
Bodleian drawing is a copy made subse- 
quently by Wyngaerde himself, to the order, 
perhaps, of one of his patrons. I can only 
regret that the original did not come to my 
notice earlier, as the slight inaccuracy of the 
copy has in some cases led me into erroneous 
identifications.” 


Some wild stories have been going the round 
of the papers about discoveries of Roman 
remains at West Meon, in Hampshire. In 
a letter to the Zimes of August 12 Mr. 
William Dale, F.S.A., the honorary secretary 
of the Hants Archeological Society, clears 
the matter up. “It was known,” he writes, 
“to Mr. Haverfield, our best authority on 
Roman Britain, that there were traces of a 
vilia in Lippens’ Wood, on the estate of Mr. 
Meinertzhagen, of Brookwood Park, and he 
notified the fact in the Victoria County 
History. Acting upon this, and with the 
permission, as well as the kind help, of the 
owner of the estate, Mr. Moray Williams, of 
Bedale’s School, Petersfield, this summer 
commenced operations, and has laid bare 
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portions of a fairly-sized villa, which promises 
to show features of special interest. For the 
present the work has ceased, and it is pre- 
mature to give any description until the 
whole has been dug out. Three living rooms 
have been uncovered, and also the hypo- 
caust, the details of which are uncommon. 
On the western wall of the villa was a solidly- 
built buttress to counteract the thrust of the 
building which stands on the slope of a hill. 

‘‘The remains are now being covered in 
for the winter; but they have been visited 
by Mr. Mill Stephenson, the director of the 
Silchester explorations, and he has given 
advice with regard to the work to be done 
next year. Proper photographs have also 
been taken and a plan prepared to scale, so 
far as it is at present able to make one. 

‘“‘T may add that no one has dreamed of 
finding a Roman city in the Meon valley, 
but there are traces of several villas in the 
neighbourhood.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Hurstmonceux Castle, Sussex, is in the 
market. Built of brick in the time of 
Henry VI. by Sir Roger de Fiennes, it is 
the largest and oldest baronial mansion of 
the kind in England. The castle fell into 
decay about 1777, but it remains a most 
interesting specimen of the fortified mansion 
of the later feudal times, with its great flank- 
ing towers, watch-turrets, and courtyards. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A Reuter’s telegram from Rome, dated 
August 16, tells us that the official journal of 
the Italian Society of Archzological Research 
states that a most interesting discovery has 
been made in the Catacombs. Researches 
have brought to light the cemetery of Com- 
modiglio, on the Appian Way, which has 
been abandoned since the ninth century. 
The cemetery remained forgotten until 1720, 
when a large subterranean chamber was dis- 
covered by chance. This chamber was 
subsequently buried in a landslide. After 
systematic search, a vast underground region 
has now come to light, containing paintings, 
mosaics, and numerous inscriptions. 


+ + 


Writing in the Daily Chronicle of August 17, 
Canon Rawnsley remarked-—@ propos of the 





Grasmere sports, which took place on that 
date—‘“ Wrestling, or, as it is pronounced 
in the North, ‘warstlin’,’ ‘worstlin’,’ or 
‘wrustlin’,’ has a very ancient pedigree. In 
Edward VI.’s time the giant ‘Herd’ went 
from Westmorland to wrestle before the 
King, and won by his prowess house and 
home in his native vale. The doings of the 
‘Cork lad of Kentmere’ still echo in the 
Troutbeck valley. In his day Sunday was 
the day given over to wrestling throughout 
the northern counties, and in the time of the 
Commonwealth the ‘ Associated Ministers of 
the Churches of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land’ issued a manifesto ‘suspending from 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper all 
scandalous persons that shall upon the Lord’s 
Day use any dancing, football, stoolball, or 
wrestling.’ The document issued in 1656 
was not conciliatory, for it spoke of the 
counties ‘as hitherto a proverb and byword 
in respect of ignorance and prophaneness,’ 
and it failed of its effect. Wrestling was still 
the order of the day, and not only tended to 
health by keeping men from the alehouses, 
but indirectly helped to preserve the village 
greens. 

“It was not, however, till the middle of 
the eighteenth century that wrestling, which 
not improbably came into the country with 
our Viking forefathers in the ninth century, 
became a fashion as well asa passion. Old 
and young took part in it. The champion 
went to church wearing his challenge-belt on 
the Sunday after his victory, and by way of 
challenge displayed his decoration at a 
neighbour church the Sunday following. 
‘ Stone Carrs,’ near Greystoke, was a famous 
meeting -place for Mid-Cumbrians. Mel- 
merby and Langwathby were other noted 
villages for wrestlers in the East; the Mel- 
merby ‘ Rounds’ took place on Old Mid- 
summers Day, the Langwathby on New 
Year’s Day. The former went forward un- 
interruptedly till 1850, the latter till 1870.” 


A series of articles on the metallurgical results 
of the excavations on the Roman site at 
Wilderspool, by Mr. T. May, F.S.A.Scot., 
have been appearing in the Foundry Trade 
Journal for July, August, and September, 
under the title of “Britain’s Earliest Iron 
Furnaces and Moulding Floors.” 
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Letters from a CUestmoriand 
gan in London; 1719-1734. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BENJAMIN 
BROWNE OF TROUTBECK BY 
WINDERMERE. 


By S. H.- Scars. 
—<—-— 

[ am following letters were written by 
ReG pee «the son of a substantial Westmor- 
= land “ statesman” who went up to 
London to be clerk to a lawyer in 
the Temple. The originals are now pre- 
served, with a large collection of earlier MSS., 
at the old house in Troutbeck, to which they 
were addressed ; a house which is now in the 
possession of the great-great-grandson of the 
writer of the letters. 

Benjamin senior was an important man 
in Troutbeck, styled ‘ gentleman,” and 


4 


possessed of ‘ta very good mansion house.” 
He was High Constable and Bridgemaster 
of Kendal Ward of the County of Westmor- 
land, and this brought him into touch with 
the leading men~of the county and the con- 
duct of some important affairs. 

Benjamin, his son, was born in 1692, and 


was in his twenty-seventh year when this 
correspondence begins. 

There was an elder brother called George, 
who was at this time clerk to the Board of 
Works at Berwick-on-Tweed. He appears, 
from some references in these letters, and in 
a letter addressed to him by his mother, to 
have given his parents some trouble by his 
undutifulness, especially by his “‘ slowness in 
writing.” 

Benjamin appears as the dutiful and con- 
scientious son, although he is rash enough 
to risk his parents’ displeasure by a marriage 
which he kept secret until it was accom- 
plished. 

There were two other brothers: Richard, 
who became an Excise Officer in Yorkshire, 
from whom descended three Captain Brownes 
of the Royal Navy ; and Christopher, whose 
fortunes are alluded to in the letters. 

Benjamin’s master is a Mr. Richard Row- 
landson, a brother of the Kendal woollen 
draper, Thomas Rowlandson, to whose shop 
these letters were directed. 

Thomas Rowlandson was Mayor of Kendal 
in 1715-1716, and an intimate friend of the 


Brownes. In consequence of this friendship, 
when Mr. Rowlandson’s son, a solicitor with 
chambers in the Inner Temple, required a 
clerk, he engaged Benjamin Browne, although 
he was (as he explains in one of his letters) 
above the usual age. 

Thomas Rowlandson had a younger son, 
“Mr. William,” who is referred to in affec- 
tionate terms by Benjamin, and also four 
daughters. One of them, Dorothy, married 
Sir William Fleming, of Rydal, the first 
baronet ; another became the wife, eleven 
years after the beginning of this corre- 
spondence, of Benjamin’s youngest brother, 
Christopher. 

The first letter of the series describes the 
journey to London. It runs as follows: 


LONDON, 
June y* 16, 1719. 
Hon®? FATHER & MOTHER, 

Mr. Redman & I got to London on 
Satterday the 13th instant ab’ 3 a clock in 
the afternoon, we gott to Preston y‘ night 
after we left you from the Miter in Preston 
to Warrington & Baited at y* 3 Crowns from 
thence to Holms Chappel there we lodged at 
y® Lyon from there to Stone At y®* Crown, 
and Baited & then the George in Litchfield 
from thence to the Bear & Ragged Staff in 
Coventry and Baited, from thence to 
Daventry & Lodged at Sarracens head then 
we parted with Mr. Hunter; from thence to 
a place called Brickhill and Baited at Trew 
Blews. From thence to a place ab‘ 27 miles 
from London called Markett Street and 
Lodged & from thence to London : and our 
horses Pformed very well: I went on Sunday 
last with Mr. Redman to Islington, were 
there most of the afternoon. Yesterday I 
went to Thomas Fisher’s in Moor Fields and 
was there all day & Mr. Fisher sent his 
Brother Robt. word y' I was at his house & 
he & his wife came down & we supp® all- 
together. Mrs. Loyd is gone into the 
Countrey but comes again to-morrow w“ is 
all at prsent (hoping I shall give you a better 
acct in my next) Save my duty to you both & 
kind love to Brothers & Sisters & all Friends 
in genrall and concludes Hon Father & 
Mother yor ever Dutifull 

Son whilst 
BEN: BROWNE. 
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There has been great mobbing by the 
weavers of This Town as they Prtend because 
they .are starved for want of Trade & they 
Pull y* Callico Cloathes off womans backs 
where ever they See them, the Trainbands 
have been up Since last Fryday & they were 
Forced to fire at the Mobb in Moor Fields 
before they would disperse and 4 or 5 were 
Shott and as many wounded. B. B. 


Mr. Thos. Fisher & his Family give their 
service to you & their duty to their Mother 
Jenett Fisher. Young Thos. Fisher goes 
along w me to th’ other End of the Town 
this day & I hope shall deliver Mrs. Atkin- 
son’s Letter, &c. 

Mr. Redman does not lodge with me at 
Castle Inn in wood street but Lodges w™ 
his Brother Joseph Redman. 


The letter is addressed : 


To 
Mr. Benj: Browne at Troutbeck 
To be left at Mr. Rowlandson’s 
Shop in Kendall 
Westmerland 
These 


The letter is endorsed by the recipient : 
“ Rec? this June 21% 1719.” 


On the cover of the letter is the post- 
mark—a circle bisected. In the upper half 
the date, “16”; in the lower “JV” 
(June). 

The next is a hurried and ill- written 
letter, dated June 23, 1710, for which the 
writer excuses himself by a scrawl at the 
top: 


‘“‘ Pray excuse me for hast wo? not suffer 
me to write it better for fear of missing the 
post.” 


Hon” MOTHER, 

Pray speak to Mr. Rowlandson that 
he may write to his Brother y' I may be out 
of my time at Whitsuntide come three years 
for it is but little short of 4 years for I eat at 
Mr. Rowlandsons chambers (viz. gott Dinner) 
since last Satterday and I fear he designs to 
stop my time going on (and my wages also) 

VOL. 1. 


till he has me bound and I desire to know 
how I must be p*. 


He has been again to see his friends, and 
they have “ Din‘ alltogether at a Cooks shop 
in Hobourn.” Since then he has been to 
** Mr. Loydes where all Jennett Fisher's Re- 
lations were with me and we sent for Ale and 
Drank Jennett’s Token w™ my Sixpence to 
it because they had been so civil to me.” 

In the postcript he asks for a wig to be 
sent to him : 

“ Pray Hon" father send me up a wigg a 
pretty good one viz. not too dark hair nor 
too much hair in it for you may get a wigg 
in Kendall much better for under 20s. than 
I can get here for 2 guineas or more, you 
may put it in the Box w™ my violin and send 
it up by Mr. Greenhow [the Kendal carrier] 
and if I had 2 or three pairs of stockings 
more such as you B‘ me last at Kendall they 
wou? do me great service they may also be 
put in the box.” 

The wig which was asked for was duly 
despatched from Kendal, and on July 26 
thanks are sent for it. 

In the postscript—which is a very lengthy 
one—there is an allusion to the return of the 
‘great coat, bag, boots, etc.” Doubtless 
these were borrowed for the journey, which 
had to be made on horseback. It must be 
remembered that at this period there was no 
organized system of stage-coaches to all parts 
of the country. The roads were in a very 
bad state before the time of the great road- 
makers of a later generation, and journeys 
were commonly made on a horse acquired 
for the purpose, and then disposed of ; much 
as a modern traveller in South Africa buys 
waggon and oxen for the “trek,” and sells 
them on his arrival. 


LONDON, 
26% July, 1719. 
Hon” FATHER, 
Yours rec‘ dated July 4, 1719. Also 
the Wigg—and it is a very good one, such a 
wigg wo! give here ab‘ 1 guinea or more but 
have not Cutt off my Hair because wo4 have 
it long enough to make a Wigg but when I 
do will let you know—As to what my busi- 
ness is yett it is Coppying in this hand, we 
go to the Chambers at 8 in y* morning and 
stay till 8 att Night But I do not know w' 
aT 
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Master will give me a year because he finds 
me Meat Drink and Lodging and have not 
Asked him as yet how it must be, Because 
his Lady has been very ill in a Yellow 
Jaundice (ever since before I came) at his 
Country House at Hammer Smith ab‘ 6 miles 
off and Now Mad™ Rowlandson is dead 
and Buried at Place above m4. She died 
14th July and was buried y* zoth so master 
has not been in London this fortnight and I 
desire to know your opinion ab‘ this matter. 

You also give acct you have sold honest 
Bob the Violin & flute for us, the Best Bar- 
gain that ever he made in that kind for the 
flute wot have cost him 8s. I went yester- 
day ab‘ 7 a Clock in the Evening to Mr. 
Rob‘ Fishers in White hart Court in Bishops- 
gate St. and gott him to go along w™ me to 
buy a Violin, we went first into Cornhill to 
John Hare near the Royal Exchange but did 
not Buy one there then we went to One 
Browne in Lime Street a Maker and we 
agreed for One and I gave him £1 7s. and 
a pint of Wine, he held it hard at £1 15s., 
there was such as that w“ Robin the Fidler 
b‘ of you and he would not abate anything 
of £1 5s. for one of them but he swore he 
never sold such a One as this I have gott 
under 3os. it is ab‘ same Colour of Coz: 
Mary’s. 

There is a Cane in Closset that uncle 
Danll gave me pray let Rob‘ Cookson polish 
the head that is on it and send me the head 
only as soon as you have an Opportunity 
w" w" my Duty to you & Hon‘ Mother and 
kind Love to Brothers and Sisters and 
Service to all friends in Genrall is all from 

Hon"¢ Sir 
Yor Dutifull Son 
BEN BROWNE. 


I was at Mile End this day fortnight to 
see Aunt Johnson & She is very hearty & 
Enquired after all Friends & a great many 
that I know nothing of—there is also a Book 
near Clock w™ I bought at Serj‘* Sale I 
desire you to give it to Honest Steward 
Hon™ Father pray ask Mr. Bodley for the 
Papers I left w him the day you sent me to 
Mr. Rowlandson’s there was ab‘ 8 of them if 
you gett them you may keep them as also I 
forgott to give you my Fishing Book also I 
desire you to keep me the Hanger w™ was 


Bro Williams* Also I have your mare’s girths 
if you think fitt I will send them Down w® 
Grt Cote Bags Boots &c. for I have no occa- 
sion for them and the Cloths I leave off I 
will take care of them for Bro: Richard. I 
have Enquired all I can ab‘ Bro: George 
but cannot hear of him he has not been in 
London this year & 4 one day met with Coz. 
Philipson he told me he had found how to 
direct a Letter to Bro: George w was this 
To Mr. Geo. Browne at the Treasurer of the 
Cinque Ports at New Castle upon Tyne so I 
thought wo! acq' you and whether you would 
have me write by this direction w™ is all 
from yo" Ever Dutifull Son. 
B. BROWNE. 


From a letter dated August 11 we learn 
that domestic troubles were not unknown 
even at this period. Mr. Rowlandson’s maid 
has left him, and Benjamin has to “ find” 
himself in chambers, with the aid of the 
maids from his master’s house. 


Hon?” FATHER, 

I got yours dated Aug‘ y® 34 last 
Fryday and shall do according to your 
Direééons I have Found myself last week 
(because our maid was gone) but shall let 
you know when there is any change we have 
not gott one yet but Some of the maids come 
with my mast’ every day to dress his victuals 
till he hath got a maid to keep the Chamb*. 

I desire you wo4 let me know in your next 
how I shall find my uncle and Aunt Fearfull, 
for my Uncle Chr: Birkett Sent a Shill[ing] 
with me to Drink w" them and do not care 
to trouble any to go along with me. 

pray when Thomas Cookson has done 
with my Psalm Book send it up with the 
Stockings and also Bob the Fidler has One 
of mine w™ you gave me w" may come 
with the Other if you please you may get a 
Coppy of the Book that I prickt for it is 
Exactly as they sing in all Churches in 
London vizt. as you [at Troutbeck] sing (for 
that at Winderm' is all Nonsense) And as 
for my wishing to know ab‘ Brother Christo- 
pher I have no reason save my well wishes 
& prayers for his prosperity and also all your 


* His brother-in-law, William Birkett, of Low 
Wood 
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Healths w™ is all (Save my Duty to you and 
Hon? Mother and kind love to Bro™® & 
Sisters & Service to all friends). 
From Hon" Father 
Your Ever Dutiful and 
Obedient Son 

LonpDoN, B. BROWNE. 

11% Aug*, 


Inter 8 & 9 w' out a candle. 


The replies from the young man’s father 
have not been handed down to us in the 
regular sequence of the son’s letters, which 
were put away and carefully docketed by 
the old gentleman. Youth is less careful in 
such matters, and only two of the letters from 
Troutbeck can be found. One of them is 
written thus: 


Mr. Benjamin Browne of 
Mr. Richard Rowlandson’s in 
Crane Court in Fleet Street 
London 
These. 


DEAR BEN: 
I have Rec? two letters from you since 
I writt to you * * * * and I acquainted 
Mr. Rowlandson about y® Tayler Mr. John 
Preston, and your Frock y* if you had money 


you could spare 2s. 6d..and he said y‘ you 
were mistaken in that, for he would furnish 
you w™ one soe much y¢ better by that money 
but hee promised me to write either to you 
or y® Taylor or both but whether hee has 
done soe or not I know not for hee has been 
soe very busy in attending my L™ Lonsdale 
in keeping of his Courts with us. 


The father continues: “I would not have 
you think it my forgettfulness of you my long 
silence,” but he has been very busy the latter 
end of the summer in making an addition to 
his kiln and in attending Lord Lonsdale at 
his Courts. 

He adds a postcript : 


“T long to hear of sone Geo: where he is 
and when he will be our way for hee never 
writes. 

Dear Ben, a gentleman one Mr. Bisse 
marryd Mad™ Barton* of the parsonage at 
Windermer and about y* midst of last June 


* The Rev. Mr. Barton was Rector of Windermere 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


they went both to London and said they 
would be down at y* parsonage again in two 
months at longest but are not yett com’d 
And they lodged at one Mrs. Eadens In 
Kings street near S"* James Square London. 
It is reported here and it is in y* newspaper 
y‘ one Mr. Bisse & one Mr. Crofts has had a 
duel, and y‘ they were both mortally wounded 
it is said here to be Mad™ Barton’s husband, 
now Ben: if you cout have an opportunity 
to goe soe farr as y* s¢ Mr. Eadens and 
make Inquirey into y* truth of this matter 
and tell Mad™ Bisse (I think shee will not 
have forgott you) y'I sent you to see her on 
purpose to know the truth of this Matter and 
how Mr. Bisse is and give my service to him 
if liveing and to Madam Bisse and I pray 
lett me have your answer of this, if. you can 
by any means to be at Kendall y® 17th of 
this Instant November, Likewise you [may 
inquire] of y° Lady whether, or when they 
will be at Windermere. 

Pray do what you can to perform as above 
desired. 

BEN: BROWNE. 


The answer to this letter is missing, but 
from a later reference to Mr. and Mrs. Bisse 
we may conclude that Mr. Browne’s fears 
were groundless. 

The next letter is dated December 8, 1719. 
Benjamin is “rejoiced” to have his father’s 
letter from Berwick-on-Tweed, and to hear 
of Brother George’s health. 

His father has written also that his master 
would have him serve five years instead of 
three. The apprentice hopes that it has not 
been agreed upon, but if it has he will “ use 
the utmost Diligence in endeavouring to 
Serve my Mar and Improveing my Self & 
will ever Rejoice to do what you think con- 
venient in any respect whatsoever.” 

In the postscript he says, alluding to a 
previous letter : 

“ aber [September] 26 I was at Uncle Fear- 
full’s house and my Aunt and Children are 
all in good health (& we Drank y* 1s. w™ 
uncle C, Birkett sent w" me) they desired to 
have their Love Rememb" to you & mother 
& Uncle & Aunt of Lowfold and all fr4s,” 

In April, 1720, he writes that his brother 
George has been in town, but has left. 

“ Brother George went out of town yester- 

2T 2 
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day about 8 o'clock in the morning in 
Northampton stage coach for warwickshire 
and in a weeks time he is to go to Hull and 
other Garrison ‘Towns in the North * * * * 
I am almost out of money * * * and shall 
want a Hatt this summer therefore I am in 
duty bound to advise you with what I shall 
do in this matter.” 

The letter is written in minute handwriting, 
and there is a note appended : 

“This is the Hand wee generally write 
our Brief sheets for Counsell.” 

In the following November we have a 
letter from Mr. Browne senior. It is much 
torn, but the gist of it can be made out. 
The writer has been so busy that he has not 
been able to write sooner, and the weather 
has been ‘“‘ soe very wett” for three weeks ; 
‘* wee scarce have had a fair day,” and there 
have been great floods. 


Sone Richard has bought a Head of Hair 
for you but it is Dear it is but 3 ounces & a 
half scarce, and it is 7* you may have it y* 
first opportunity if you think fit when Mr. 
Rowlandson or some other Kendall man 
comes up. But if you have not Cut off your 
hair I would not have you be hasty in doeing 
it. Your Mother and Brother both presents 
their kind love. Wee are all well here I 
hope this will find you soe. Which con- 
cludes your most 

Affeconate Father 
BEN: BROWNE. 

DEAR BEN: 

This morning proving and promising 
better than- y° Last Night did, I came to 
Kendall to Day to speak to Mr. Rowlandson 
Concerning y* supplying of your Repares, 
and hee is against Writeing to y™ Master for 
any supply, but to lett y‘ alone till hee comes 
up himself soe has promised to Order you 
Two Guineas by John Greenhow Kendall 
carrier this day, soe you may call for it of 
him on Thursday sennett at Night as soon 
as you have gott it let me know. 

Sone Rich? Returns you thanks for y* 2 
books you sent him by Mr. Hall. 

I am in hast 
Y* Affec® Father 
BEN : BROWNE. 


KENDALL, 
gr 19”, I 720. 


( Zo be concluded.) 


Q Mwuaint Corner of 
Mottingham, 


By GEORGE FELLOwS. 
—_- 
y UCKED away under the precipitous 
ey} south-eastern side of the great 
sandstone rock on which Notting- 
ham Castle stands is a small 
colony of old houses, which constitute a parish 
known by the name of Brewhouse Yard ; 
the whole parish is only about two acres in | 
extent. The name originated from the fact 
that it was here that the ale for the castle 
was brewed in olden days, and the place, so 
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far, has been permitted to retain its name, 
which has not, like several of the old street- 
names in the town, been wantonly changed 
or modernized in recent years by the City 
Council. Here also stood the mill which 
ground the corn for the garrison. The mill 
derived its power from the small river Leen, 
which ran at the base of the rock. Here 
also were the malt office and kiln, which still 
existed when Deering wrote his history of 
Nottingham in 1751. This: historian also 
states that King James I. in 1621 severed 
this portion from the castle by a special 
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grant, since which time it has formed a 
separate parish. 

This little group now consists of some half- 
dozen gabled houses of mellowed old red 
brick, with little gardens in front, and two 
public-houses known by the names of This 
Gate Hangs Well—with a signboard bearing 
the legend : 


This gate hangs well, and hinders none ; 
Refresh and pay and travel on— 


and The Trip to Jerusalem Inn, which two 
houses adjoin one another. It is to be hoped 
that their very quaintness may save them 
from being swept away by a vigilant licensing 
committee, full of powers newly acquired 
under the recent Act ; but that redundancy 
here exists cannot be gainsaid. 

In This Gate Hangs Well is a rock 
parlour, occupied by the family, the only 
daylight in which is admitted by a perpen- 
dicular shaft some 30 feet high, and tapering 
from about 5 feet in diameter to 2 feet, cut 
through the solid rock, and glazed at the 
top. The Trip to Jerusalem has several rock 
rooms, and attracts large numbers of callers, 
as is testified by the signatures in the visitors’ 
book. On the ground-floor is a rock cellar. 
These cellars in the rock are much sought 
after by brewers for storage purposes, on 
account of their equable temperature. Pass- 
ing thence by a narrow passage through the 
rock-—in which is pointed out a small aperture 
some 6 inches in diameter, which it is alleged 
traverses the rock up to the level of the 
castle many feet above, and which, if arti- 
ficially made, displays wonderful ingenuity 
on the part of someone—the brewhouse is 
reached, small in its dimensions and primitive 
in its appliances. Up a short flight of stairs 
are, at least, two more chambers in the rock. 
One of these is licensed for music, and 
through the roof a perpendicular shaft has 
been driven some 50 feet through the rock 
for the purposes of ventilation, at the top of 
which the sky may be seen, and in which it 
is asserted there is a secret chamber. It was 
out of the window of this room, our host 
informs us, that the notorious Charles Peace 
made his escape as the police entered the 
door below in hot pursuit of him, shortly 
before his final capture and subsequent 
execution. An adjoining room, approached 





by some twisting stairs, derives its light from 
a small window placed high up, and contains 
a few curiosities that have been found chiefly 
in the immediate locality. This, the visitor 
will probably be informed, is the chamber 
occupied by the celebrated Mortimer; but 
any student of history will know that that 
influential man was not content to dwell in 
a dark, rock-hewn cavern, but was accom- 
modated with everything of the very best 
that the castle. could offer. It is within a 
short distance of this inn that the entrance 
from the meadow level to the _ historic 
** Mortimer’s hole” may be seen, by means 
of which long rock gallery access to the 
stronghold above was effected on the occa- 
sion of Mortimer’s arrest, preliminary to his 
subsequent execution at Tyburn on Novem- 
ber 29, 1330. 

The Nottingham Corporation have recently 
spoiled any romance that may have been 
attached to this quaint little parish by build- 
ing garish-looking stores for the water de- 
partment in front of the old houses, and 
rumour says that the Education Committee 
have their eye upon the site as being suitable 
for an “ up-to-date” new school. Alas! one 
after another the old names and places with 
which this ancient town once abounded are 
being rapidly improved (?) away. 





Prehistoric Mile Structures in 
JPits in South-TAest Scotland. 


By Lupovic MACLELLAN MANN, F.S.A.Scor, 


(Concluded from p. 293-) 


ii 


E objects of stone other than flint 
from Site No. 1 are: An anvil- 
stone of quartzite with a hollow, 
worn by use, on each of its four 





sides; one of greywacke, with an artificially 
roughened area near the centre of the two 
flat faces; and a hammer-stone, the narrower 
end abraded by use. 

The objects of stone other than flint from 
Site No. 3 are: A pebble of hard sandstone, 
two sides abraded by use; two stones, each 
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of which has either been a hammer-stone 
or an anvil-stone; a flattish pebble of dark 
quartzite, with its four corners abraded by 
use ; a sandstone pebble with smoothly-ground 
facets at different edges, and otherwise bear- 
ing traces of use; and a rubbing-stone of 
sandstone. None of these implements from 
Sites Nos. 1 and 3 has a greater length than 
53 inches. Some are less than half this 
dimension in their greatest measurement. 

At Site No. 3 were also recovered: A 
pebble of greywacke, 8 inches by 3? inches 
by 1 inch, with one side ground perfectly 
flat; a pounder or pestle of greenish sand- 
stone,.6} by 3} by 2? inches; four very 
small white quartz pebbles, all bearing traces 
of use as hammer-stones. The greatest 
diameter in each of the last-mentioned 
specimens is 2, 2}, 2}, and 14 inches 
respectively. This site also yielded a pear- 
shaped quartz pebble 3 inches long, the 
apex abraded by use; two fragments of 
white quartz anvil or hammer stones; a 
fragment of stone, one face of which has 
been ground concave ; a pestle or pounder, 
8 by 4 by 6 inches, one end much abraded ; 
and a rubbing or polishing stone, 10 by 7 by 
3 inches. 

The objects of stone other than flint from 
Site No. 5 comprise a large number of white 
quartz pebbles averaging about the size of 
a marble, found in eight ne$ts or pockets 
round the margin at the south-east end of 
the pit and above the woodwork. They 
seemed to have been gathered and deposited 
by human agency. 

The other objects of stone recovered at 
this site are: A flattish round pebble of 
quartzose sandstone, 14 by 2} inches, most 
of the edge worn away by use of the stone 
as a hammer; a small quartzite hammer- 
stone. 

One of the most interesting finds is a large 
flattish oval pebble of greywacke, 94 inches 
in length by 64 inches in breadth, and 34 
inches in thickness, with a small roughly 
chipped-out area in the centre of one of the 
flat faces. The markings on this face seem 
to show that the stone, when this side was 
uppermost, has been used as an anvil. 
Nearly the whole of the surface on the 
opposite side has been artificially roughened 
over a well-defined area by means of some 


picking-out process. The punctulations run 
into one another, and are evenly distributed 
and shallow. 

In the National Scottish Collection is a 
stone of the same shape, 8 inches in length, 
44 inches in breadth, and 23 inches in 
thickness, with one side roughened in the 
identical manner, but with the opposite face 
plain. It was found some years ago within 
a mile or two of the sites under description. 
No associate objects have been recorded. 

In the writer’s collection is a third stone 
of this type, recently discovered at Lodney 
in the same district. It is, like the others, 
an oval, flattish, water-worn stone. It 
measures 64 inches by 4? inches by 1} 
inches, and is of hard sandstone. A flake 
has been struck from one end. Practically 
its entire surface bears traces of shallow 
punctulations. On the periphery the mark- 
ings are fine and minute. On each face 
closely-set pittings somewhat more pronounced 
occupy a well-defined area. One face appears 
as if it had been used in some grating or 
smoothing operation, as the roughened surface 
is slightly worn. This rare type of stone 
implement, now for the first time dealt with, 
has fortunately, in two out of the three cases, 
been found in association with other relics. 
The type seems to belong to an early 
period. 


OTHER RELICS OF STONE. 


Very few stones were got on any of the 
sites. Any which were not quite clearly im- 
plementsalmost invariably showed scratchings, 
traces of rubbing, or were fractured. These 
are not described, and would not, perhaps, 
have attracted attention unless they had 
been found at an anciently inhabited place. 
Some perhaps should, however, be referred 
to. 

At Site No. 5 was found a flattish, oval, 
water-worn pebble of hard sandstone, 34 
inches by 2 inches by 1 inch. One of the 
flat sides is covered by shallow scratchings. 
The striz are in two sets. The component 
striz of a set are parallel to themselves ; but 
the two sets, which cover different portions 
of the surface, run at slightly differing angles, 
and both are obliquely placed to the longer 
axis of the pebble. 


Another stone from No. 5, whether 
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humanly wrought or not it is difficult to 
say, is a symmetrical fragment of a white 
quartz pebble in the form of a flattish cone 
14 inches high. The base is the natural 
water-worn convex surface of the pebble, 
and is 14 inches in diameter. The other 
surfaces of the cone are rough. 

No search has yet been made for a refuse 
heap. Possibly one may exist, but no 
remains of food refuse have so far been met 
with. Many of the stones, but none of the 
implements, have been acted upon by fire. 

The following table of the worked objects 
found in the pits brings into prominence the 
importance of Site No. 3: 











Site Site Site 
No. 1.| No. 3. | No. 5. 
Number of logs in substruc- 
ture eee ae ee 72 55 
Implements of flint. wel 7 — 
Nodules, cores, and chip- 
pings of flint... 2 |Over 230; 5 
Implements of other stone, 
fragmentary or whole ...| 3 18 3 
Pottery __... eae we] — |Piecesof} — 
several 
vessels 




















SECTION III.—_INFERENCES AND 
CONCLUSIONS. 


By considering all the purposes for which 
it might appear possible that these places 
have been constructed, the probabilities of 
the case may be arrived at. There is no 
trace of any interments having taken place in 
them ; and it is not a feature of early graves 
that they are marked by a hollow on the 
surface. A barrow at Ganton Wold,* 
examined by Canon Greenwell, covered a 
cist made of planks, which contained an 
inhumed burial, and was supported on eleven 
stakes, but is not analogous to the sites 
under discussion. There is no evidence 
that these places have been graves. It is 
improbable that they have been refuse-pits. 
They were apparently not holes such as were 
excavated during early times for the extraction 
of clay for pottery-making, or such as were 
mined in the chalk districts of England and 


* British Barrows, p. 170. 





France to obtain flint nodules and chalk. 
The under-structures of timber appear to put 
all these suggestions out of court. Flint 
nodules, moreover, do not occur in this 
particular formation, but are to be found not 
far distant, and in various other parts of 
Western Wigtownshire, in the stratified 
gravels. 

If the sites have been wells, why should 
there be more than one, and why hearths? 
If they have been pitfalls to entrap wild 
animals, or shelters for huntsmen, or if they 
have merely been stores or crematories, how 
account for the presence of workshop utensils? 

More probably they have served as work- 
shops of some kind, and certainly for some 
grinding and polishing operations and the 
manufacture of flint implements. They may 
have been cooking-places also. 

While probably stores, workshops, and 
cooking-places, these curious sites, bearing 
traces of human activity and distinct domestic 
associations, may, nevertheless, have been 
dwellings, or cellars beneath dwellings. 

The theory, then, of dwellings is by far the 
most plausible. From the dimensions of 
the places it may be that they were more in 
the nature of shelters or sleeping-places than 
dwellings in the modern sense. 


FLOORING. 


At each end of Site No. 3 traces of what 
was supposed to be flooring were noticed. 
It was at these points only that the fragments 
of pottery were obtained. No doubt any 
pottery on other and central portions of the 
floor would be carried down to the lower and 
very much wetter layer on the collapse of the 
floor, and the ware, being soft and non-glazed, 
would soon resolve itself into its original clay 
and pounded pebbles. At the south end 
a portion of a layer of charcoal about 2 inches 
thick was associated with the fragments of 
pottery. 

The heavier stone utensils were found at 
all the sites lying far down between the piles. 
They had perhaps once rested on the floor, 
and as the floor decayed, they had fallen 
through it into the lower zone. 

The layer of charcoal and the pottery bed 
on the end margin of No. 3 gave a valuable 
clue as to the height of the flooring relative 
to the prehistoric surface and to the level at 
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which the tops of the piles appeared during 
the examination of the site. 

Assuming, as may quite safely be done, 
a floor 6 inches thick and a layer of charcoal 
2 inches in depth, the floor level must have 
been between 14 feet and 2 feet above the 
tops of the piles—that is, the tops as dis- 
covered in the diggings. 

This indicates that, owing to the comparative 
dryness of the layer immediately underneath 
the flooring, the timber in that zone had so 
decayed as to be unrecognisable among” the 
silted and other vegetable matter. 

In other words, the logs as extracted had 
18 to 24 inches of their top portions decayed. 

The perishing of the timber of the flooring, 
and the wood immediately beneath the 
flooring, would no doubt set in rapidly after 
desertion of the settlement, owing to the 
comparative dryness and openness of the soil 
in that part. But this did not take place in 
the still lower zones, where the wetness, the 
presence of clay, and the depth from the 
surface would all tend practically to seal 
lermetically the contents, thus insuring the 
preservation of the shape and contour of all 
the pieces of timber. 


SuPPOSED WATTLE-WorK AT SITE NO. 3. 


Round the walls of the pit at Site No. 3, 
on the margin of the area in which the piles 
occurred, and embedded in the sand and 
clay, were found twigs and small branches, 
some set vertically and others at angles. 
Some modern tree-roots were encountered, 
but were not confused with the ancient wood. 
In no instance were the twigs seen to be 
horizontally placed, but they occasionally 
crossed each other. The thickness of the 
twigs varied from 4 inch to 2 inches. Some 
of them were placed immediately outside the 
wooden substructure, while others were found 
14 feet from it. They were detected in 
different conditions of decay according to the 
stratum at all the levels, except in the layer 
of vegetable matter at the modern surface. 
Considering first their condition in the 
deepest zone—the stratum in which the piles 
were encountered—the twigs were in the 
same state of preservation as the piles, spongy 
but unaltered in shape. In the zone imme- 
diately above, the same pieces of wood were 


traced, but the timber was dark brown, moist, 
and stringy. The greater amount of air and 
the less amount of moisture in this zone 
account for the difference in the condition. 
At a still higher level the same twigs were 
visible, but the remains were in a different 
state of decomposition. The decayed matter 
resembled soft, moist, brownish-black soot 
mixed with sand, and was in contrast with 
the surrounding lighter-coloured sandy soil. 
It would not have been recognised as the 
remains of much-decayed timber unless the 
lines of the branches had been traced con- 
tinuously from the lower levels. The rotundity 
of the twigs and their forking at some places 
were also useful clues in the identification. 
In the still higher stratum, and in channels 
which were observed rising upwards in the 
same lines as the remains just mentioned, 
faint traces of slightly dark-coloured sand 
were detected, and this was considered to be 
the vestiges of the branches which had thus 
been traced from point to point through the 
various levels. It was the detection of well- 
preserved wood in the lowest zone which led 
to the recognition of the identical branches, 
though in different conditions, at the higher 
levels. It is remarkable that these branches 
had been placed upside down, a position in 
which the logs forming the under-structure 
were also found. It is conjectured that the 
branches were remains of basket or wattle 
work, which may have lined the walls of the 
pit. As mentioned, horizontal twigs were 
not seen, but these may have fallen down, 
leaving the vertical standards only as survivors. 
As the surviving twigs were not very numerous, 
nor set very closely together, it is probable 
that the exploration revealed a portion only 
of the wattle-work—probably the branches 
which were farthest removed from the pit 
and in the least disturbed soil. The lining 
facing the inside of the pit would, no doubt, 
be more exposed, and would more readily 
decay and fall into the pit after abandonment 
of the place. 

It was only by the careful use of a penknife 
that the continuity of individual stakes was 
traced from one level to another, and the 
presence of the supposed wattle-work in the 
upper levels established. It seems, indeed, 
probable that the walls of the pit were 
strengthened and protected by a lining of 
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this description which reached from the 
floor level to the prehistoric surface, if not 
higher. 


SUPPOSED ENTRANCE PASSAGES. 


In testing the ground at various points in 
the immediate vicinity of the pits, it was 
found that the superficial black layer was of 
almost uniform thickness. Beneath it was 
sand somewhat dark in colour. At some 
places, though not in all, near the foot of 
the black layer was observed a very thin 
layer—a mere sprinkling—of whitish sand. 

From a careful inspection of this sprink- 
ling it was conjectured that the sand com- 
posing it had been carried by a gale from 
the shore region, where great quantities of 
white sand occur, and, as can be proved, 
did also occur during the later prehistoric 
periods. 

The drifting sand had been deposited in 
varying degrees of thickness, like a slight 
fall of snow which has drifted over some- 
what uneven ground, and in some spots it 
was absent. 

A section of the soil at the east wall of 
the pit at Site No. 3 revealed the presence 
of the same sprinkling of white sand. It 
occurred under the black layer, and was 
several inches thick, thinning out on each 
side. It was not so white nor so readily 
recognisable as the sprinkling disclosed by 
the test diggings in the vicinity, yet no 
one present failed to detect it. While the 
black layer appeared horizontal at its top, 
its base dipped considerably in the middle 
of the east wall, reaching to within 1} feet of 
the floor level. At the lower part of the 
east wall, and in a curvature coinciding with 
the dip of the black layer, lay the white 
sand to a maximum depth of over 12 inches. 

Slicing away the soil of the east wall, the 
dip of the strata became less until it dis- 
appeared, and the presence of the white 
sand became gradually less noticeable. 

No similar feature was observed at the 
other side of the pit. It is conjectured that 
the vestiges of some kind of entrance 
passage or doorway had thus made them- 
selves evident. Similar but less pronounced 
traces were also seen at the east wall of 
Site No. 1. 

VOL, 1 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUBSTRUCTURES. 


No matter what type of hut may have 
been in vogue at these places, the function 
of the wooden substructure is an interesting 
problem. 

The reasons for primitive man having 
lived in a sunken or earth-hidden dwelling 
are obvious. Whether the under-surface 
habitation was of stone or wood, or whether 
half or wholly subterranean, it was warmer 
and less exposed to adverse weather con- 
ditions than the ordinary surface hut, and— 
an important consideration—it was not 
readily liable to detection by an enemy. 

The sunken floor might, however, be a 
serious drawback, and act merely as a 
hollow in which rain and ground water 
would accumulate. If the subsoil were 
gravelly, chalky, or of pure sand, the dwell- 
ing would be dry and comfortable. Should 
the subsoil be moisture-retaining, or overlie 
a bed of clay, the great discomfort of a 
damp floor would arise. Now, the excava- 
tions revealed the presence of a bed of 
moist blue clay, and, what in these circum- 
stances might be expected, a wet stratum 
immediately above it. A likely hypothesis, 
then, is that the moisture in and above the 
layer of clay rendered the earthen floor unin- 
habitable, and as a means to prevent a wet 
floor, the prehistoric architect hit upon the 
ingenious expedient of a structure of wooden 
piling, more or less upright, under and 
supporting a horizontal flooring. The floor- 
ing would thus be insulated against direct 
contact with the moisture-laden strata, and 
thus render the dwelling comparatively dry 
and comfortable. 

The same expedient is recorded by Canon 
Greenwell as having apparently been prac- 
tised to a modified extent in the endeavour 
to insulate against wet a corpse in a barrow 
at Ganton Wold. 

The position selected for these pit-dwell- 
ings, if such they were, seems to have been 
chosen because of its comparative dryness, 
the place being not lower than any of the 
surrounding stretches of country, yet we find 
the constructors had to face the difficulty of 
under-surface moisture. It has been seen 
how desirable a half or wholly hidden under- 
surface dwelling would be in primitive times, 
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and that where the climate and the subsoil 
are wet a damp floor would result in this 
class of house unless special measures were 
taken to overcome the difficulty. What 
these measures were is now, perhaps, eluci- 
dated. 

A common feature of exploratory work is 
the disclosure of pits. A review of some 
of these discoveries,* which have a certain, 
though usually a remote, similarity to the 
sites at Stoneykirk, reveals that there is no 
case which exhibits the outstanding pecu- 
liarities of the Stoneykirk remains. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Estimates of the age of the settlement may 
be based on the shape of the hut, and on 
the character of the relics recovered. 

The long or oval hut would scarcely have 
been in extensive use in the same region and 
at the same period as the round hut. In 
any case, in the Scottish area one type prob- 
ably originated before the other. Was, then, 
the oval hut anterior to the round hut? It 
is natural to consider the oval hut the more 
primitive, as it was more easily constructed. 
The round hut, when it reached a diameter 
of twenty or more feet, seems to have had the 
roof centrally supported, as in the Glaston- 
bury examples. 

There are good grounds for believing two 
theories often propounded—that the con- 
struction of the early grave-chambers was in 
imitation of the architecture of dwellings, 
and that the long barrow of Britain belonged 
to the age of stone, and the round barrow to 
the age of bronze. It may be taken, there- 


* Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol.-i., pp. 4, 
5, 253 vol. ii., pp. 222, 243; vol. iv., pp. 42, 43. 
Arche@ologia, vol. xlii., p. 453 vol. xlvi., p. 427. 
Flint Chips, p.5§7. Young’s History of Whitby, vol. ii., 
pp. 666-683. Bateman’s Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Deréyshire, p. 126. Bellin Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, 1855, vol. xi., pp. 305-313. 
Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, parti., pp. 37, 84. Saull’s 
Notitieg Britanniz,p.9. Scottish Notes and Queries, 
September, 1887, p. 60; November, 1887, p. 92. 
Congres Int. d’Anthrop. et d Arch. Préhist., 1889, 
p. 578. Munro’s Prehistoric Scotland, p. 332. Revue 
Mensuelle, pp. 366-408. Hawes on ‘ Sakhalia,’ 
British Assoctation Report, 1902, p. 684. Stanley’s 
Through the Dark Continent, vol. i., p. 432. Lord 
Avebury’s Prehistoric Times, pp. 134, 493. Mr. 
George Clinch on ‘The Neolithic Dwelling,” 
Reliquary, vol. xi., pp. 30, 31, January, 1905. 





fore, as probable that the long or oval type 
of dwelling is the earlier. 

The presence of pottery is, of course, of 
great value in any effort to fix the chrono- 
logical horizon of the sites. It is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to tell whether the bases of 
the vessels were rounded or flat, but further 
exploration may throw light upon this point. 
The colour of the ware, the ornamentation 
on the ware, and the shape of the rims, is 
more characteristic of the Stone Age than 
the Bronze Age. 

The evidence is strongly in favour of the 
sites having been anterior to the brochs, 
earth-houses, and the usual type of crannogs 
in Scotland. The character of the axe-marks 
points to the same conclusion. While the 
type of oval hut in Stoneykirk has yielded no 
relics definitely characteristic of the Bronze 
Period or of any later age, the various pieces 
of evidence seem to point to the Stone Age 
as the period during which the sites were 
in use. 

The situation of the settlement was well 
chosen, as the inhabitants could see a long 
distance in all directions, while the houses 
could only with difficulty be detected from 
afar, more especially as they were partly sunk 
under the surface and doubtless mound-like 
above. 

The direction of the row of huts was also 
selected intelligently. The row follows the 
crest of the plateau, and is on its sunny 
side. 

The position of the individual houses is 
also noteworthy. It would seem that the 
entrance passage was preferred not at the end 
but in the middle of one of the sides. As 
shown by the excavations, the east side seems 
to have been chosen. It is natural to expect 
the entrance to be placed there, as it would 
be protected from the prevailing rains and 
winds from the south and west.* 

Guided apparently by some such require- 
ments, the prehistoric architect laid down the 
plan of the oval foundation in each case so 
that the longer axis bore approximately north- 
west and south-east, and, it would appear, 
arranged that the entrance passage ran at 


* For a conjecture as to another reason for an 
eastern aspect for the opening to a pit-dwelling, 
General Pitt-Rivers’ remarks (Zxcavations, vol. ii., 
p- 243) may be referred to. 
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right angles to that direction, and was situated 
on the east side. 

The inhabitants of this group of sites were 
workers in the wood of the birch, hazel, and 
alder, and had well-shaped domestic pottery 
ornamented with incised and impressed work 
and work in relief. They lighted fires of 
some coniferous wood, and had a variety of 
implements of stone —scrapers, polishers, 
rubbing-stones, pounders, hammers, and 
anvils. They had an effective form of axe, 
with a smooth surface and a finely-made 
edge. They carried on the manufacture of 
large and small flint implements from the 
rough nodules. The fact that they spent 
considerable time and labour in the con- 
struction of their houses tells that the method 
of life was at least in some measure settled, 
and not purely nomadic, and the occurrence 
of a group of sites may signify that a system 
of village life was in vogue. 

The individuals who lived there did not 
follow the architectural methods of the Terre- 
mare men of prehistoric North Italy, or the 
Terpen dwellers of ancient Holland. They 
do not appear to have been like the crannog- 
builders, who built their dwellings so as to 
have them more or less surrounded by water 
or marsh. They did not construct their 
houses of stones half underground or wholly 
subterranean, like the earth-houses or weems, 
nor did they follow the methods of the hut- 
circle men, who lived in circular wood and 
wattle huts built on the surface of the 
ground. 

While the bottom of each pit was at some 
depth under the surface, it should not be 
forgotten that the supposed flooring was 
sufficiently near the prehistoric surface to 
make it necessary to have a good proportion 
of the cubical contents of the chamber above 
the level of the surface if the chamber were 
to be habitable. There is no reason to 
believe that the huts were open to the 
heavens, or that the excavated soil was re- 
moved from the spot. It then follows that 
the upper part of the dwellings was more or 
less mound-like in character, the heaped-up 
earth from the original excavation having 
assisted towards this appearance. It seems 
difficult to escape from such a conclusion. 

The shape of the mound would naturally 
follow the plan, whether round or oval, of the 


structure covered by the mound. Again, the 
structure would be in harmony necessarily 
with the plan of the foundations, the flooring, 
and the walls, all of which were apparently 
in the shape of a longish oval. It would 
appear, then, that the mounds were some- 
what long in shape, though perhaps not-so 
pronouncedly so as the plan of the wooden 
substructures. 

In considering this peculiarity of the 
Stoneykirk remains, it is interesting to con- 
sider that most of the ancient British dwell- 
ings, built of wood and wattle, which have 
been examined and recorded, are round, and, 
further, that they belong to the Bronze, the 
Early Iron, and later periods. The huts which 
comprised the marsh village at Glastonbury, 
occupied a few years before the Romans 
arrived in that district, were roughly circular, 
and about 20 feet in diameter. With the 
exception of the Isle of Wight specimens, the 
pit-dwellings found in England appear to 
have been circular, as were also the crannogs 
and hut-circles. In the island of Tiree traces, 
however, of small prehistoric dwellings, ap- 
parently oval in plan, have been observed. 

No stones were used in the Stoneykirk 
structures, and stones sufficiently large for 
building walls are rare in the locality. It 
seems safe to say that the walls were of turf 
and wood and wattle. If the places were 
roofed, it is safe to assume further that at 
least a small amount of some covering of 
vegetable fibre, or even of soil or turf, 
rested upon the roof. A stoneless structure, 
however, could not bear the weight of a large 
amount of superincumbent matter; and the 
fact that a depression, and not a mound, 
marked each site indicates that a light form 
of roofing was employed. ‘This roofing, 
after desertion of the settlement, would fall 
in, and the hollow would gradually become 
silted up. 

As has been seen, the flooring arrangements 
were ingeniously, laboriously, and substan- 
tially contrived, and admirably adapted to 
the end in view. It is natural to believe that 
the less difficult matter of walling and roofing 
should also have been successfully met by 
the same men. Doubtless the whole place of 
abode, while very small, would be well suited 
to protect the inhabitants against the discom- 
fort of too much sun, rain, wind, or cold. 
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The structures when entire were probably 
single-chambered wooden dwellings, partly 
sunk under the surface-level, and wholly, or 
in part, hidden by a mound of turf and earth. 

Dwellings presenting the external appear- 
ance of mounds survived in Scotland to 
recent times.* This type of house seems to 
have existed at a very early period, and to 
have been copied, though perhaps on a 
smaller scale, but naturally in a more sub- 
stantial style, in the architecture of graves.t 
There are thus cairns with internal sepulchral 
chambers. Houses and graves of this type 
were usually of stone, but it is reasonable to 
believe that wood might take the place of 
stone in districts where stones of the size 
required for building purposes were not 
plentiful. Now, if it can be shown that grave- 
mounds with internal constructions of timber 
once existed, it is a fair inference that there 
may have been dwelling-mounds with timber- 
built chambers, the roof protected by turf or 
simply earth-covered. This link in the chain 
of evidence is fortunately forthcoming, for at 
least two cases in Britain have been carefully 
recorded of: what appeared to be grave- 
mounds or barrows containing timber con- 
structions in the interior—the Dalry mound, 
Ayrshire, which .probably dated from the 
Bronze Age,t and the Wor Barrow, Dorset, 
assigned to the Stone Age.§ In the Wor 
Barrow district building-stones are scarce, 
and in the vicinity of the Wigtownshire sites 


* Mr. David MacRitchie’s Fians, Fairies, and 
Picts, p. 44; Sir Arthur Mitchell’s Past tn the Present, 
p- 59; P.S.A. Scot., vol. vii., pp. 164-168. 

t The affinity between resting-places for the dead 
and dwellings for the living is referred to by General 
Pitt-Rivers, who appears to have had a difficulty at 
times in ascertaining whether graves had been solely 
used as graves, or had previously been in use as pit- 
dwellings (Zxcavations, vol. ii., p. 65). Mr. W. J. 
Knowles (Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., third series, vol. vi , 
No. 3, p. 334) has described a neolithic hut site at 
Whitepark Bay, county Antrim, which had been 
used asa grave. Professor Nilsson, writing in 1843, 
was probably the first investigator to call attention to 
this subject (Zhe Primitive Inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia, pp. 124-168) by pointing out the striking 
similarity between Esquimaux huts and the neolithic 
Scandinavian sepulchral structures. Modern instances 
of hut-burial have been cited by Lord Avebury (Pre- 
historic Times, p. 134). 

t+ Described by the late R. W. Cochran-Patrick in 
the Arch. and Hist. Collections of Ayr and Wigton, 
vol. i, p. 55. 

§ Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. iv., p. 59. 


building-stones are so difficult to procure that 
the fields are not bounded by stone walls, 
but are either fenced, hedged, or enclosed 
by earthen dykes. 

As we have thus earth-hidden, stone-lined 
sepulchral chambers constructed apparently 
in imitation of earth-hidden, stone-built dwell- 
ings, and also sepulchral constructions of 
timber within mounds, it is an easy deduction 
that wood-built chambers for the living once 
existed wholly or partly earth-hidden. Per- 
haps the evidence for such wood-built, earth- 
hidden dwellings is not only presumptive, 
but has become direct testimony, through 
the discoveries in Stoneykirk. 





Che ** Cathedral of the JOeak.”’* 


i 


: JIDESWELL, Derbyshire, is a place 
ia oof pilgrimage, not only to lovers of 
pleasant country, but to all lovers 

" Of our fine old churches. Tides- 
well Church, not inappropriately called the 
“Cathedral of the Peak,” dominates the 
little town, and the interest attaching to the 
splendid old fabric dwarfs every other attrac- 
tion of the place. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Fletcher’s excellent little Guide is so 
well appreciated that a third large edition 
has been called for. The compiler traces 
the history of the manor, discusses the mean- 
ing of the name ‘“ Tideswell”—the connec- 
tion thereof with the intermittent spring 
which once existed on the outskirts of the 
town seems more than doubtful—and men- 
tions various incidents in the history of 
the place. But the greater part of his little 
book is naturally occupied with the beautiful 
fane which is the glory of the town and 
district. 

The church is so well known that any 
elaborate description of the building is un- 
necessary. Dr. Cox has thoroughly described 
it in his Churches of Derbyshire. But in 
recommending Mr. Fletcher’s little book we 





* A Guide to Tideswell and its Church, by Rev. 
J. M. J. Fletcher, M.A. Illustrated. Third edition. 
Tideswell: A. Harrison, 1905, 8vo., pp. iv, 60. 
Paper covers, price 6d., by post, 7d. 
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may draw attention to a few of the features 
of the church, especially to those here illus- 
trated. For the loan of the blocks we are 
indebted to Mr. Fletcher’s courtesy. The 
“Cathedral of the Peak,” which owes this 
title to its imposing size and its grand pro- 
portions, is almost exclusively of the Deco- 
rated, or Later Decorated, style, and is dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist. There are 
traces of an earlier Norman church, but the 





Mr. Fletcher well says, “In those days the 
dimensions of a church were not settled by 
the number of worshippers who were likely 
to use it. The main thought was the glory 
of God rather than the needs of man.” And 
the chancel of Tideswell Church remains a 
splendid embodiment of a lofty ideal. 

There is a good deal of new work in the 
details of the chancel and in the fittings. 
We may mention especially the remarkably 





TIDESWELL CHURCH: CHANCEL (LOOKING EAST), 


present building may be dated between 1330 
and 1380. 

Mr. Filetcher’s belief is that a smaller 
chancel than the present was built about 
1330, but was very soon pulled down, its 
place being taken by the noble chancel 
which is now one of the chief glories of the 
fabric. The spacious proportions of this 
chancel, its dignity and massiveness, com- 
bined with its light and beauty, immediately 
impress the visitor. The Foljambes and 
others who built it could have been but little 
influenced by utilitarian considerations. As 


good carving ot the stalls. Many of the 
original stalls of old black oak, now more 
than 500 years old, are at present in the 
north transept. As usual, the seats are pro- 
vided with misereres. In this transept are 
also a portion of the old stone altar on which 
two of the five consecration crosses are still 
plainly visible, an old sepulchral slab— 
possibly of the twelfth century—and two 
stone effigies of persons unknown, but pass- 
ing locally as “Adam and Eve.” But to 
treat of the transepts and of the rest of the 
church in detail, or of the many interesting 
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monuments, would occupy too much space. 
Full particulars can be found in Mr. Fletcher’s 
little book. We may note, however, for 
those readers of the Axtiguary who were 
interested in Mr. Fullard’s article on ‘‘ Found- 





TIDESWELL CHURCH: SEDILIA AND PISCINA. 


ing a Grammar School: The Ordinances of 
Robert Pursglove,” in our May issue, that 
one of the most interesting memorials in 
the church is the brass to the memory of 
Bishop Pursglove, the founder of the Tides- 
well Grammar School. Mr. Fletcher illus- 
trates this, and gives the quaint inscription 
in full. The Bishop, who died in 1579, is 
represented in eucharistic vestments—mitré, 
amice, alb, dalmatic, chasuble, stole, jewelled 
gloves, and sandals. His pastoral staff, 
pointing outwardly, rests against his left 
shoulder. 

Among the other features of the chancel 
may be noted some early fourteenth-century 
tiles beneath the altar, and the handsome 
stone sedilia, with a piscina just beyond. The 
alms-dish is of old Dutch make. It repre- 
sents the temptation of Adam and Eve, and 
bears the inscription, “ Nyt sonder Godt ys 
van allen Schryfthren het slodt ”—z.¢., “The 


THE “CATHEDRAL OF THE PEAK.” 





key to all the Scriptures is, There is nothing 
without God.” A similar dish is used at 
Christchurch Priory, near Bournemouth, 

Near the north door of the church is an 
ancient font of unusual size. It is octagonal 
in shape, and the basin is large enough for 
the entire immersion of achild. Mr. Fletcher 
remarks that the font is probably as old as 
the church itself. “The devices on the faces 
are, for the most part, obliterated ; but two 
of those facing the body of the church seem 
to be a chalice and an open book.” Like so 
many other fonts, this sacred relic has been 
disgracefully treated in times past. For 
more than roo years it was used as a “parish 
paint-pot,” in which the materials were mixed 
for the periodical colour-washing of the walls 
of the church, and stood, degraded and dis- 
honoured, in the south transept, a tall, 
narrow, poor eighteenth-century erection 
taking its place for baptismal purposes. 

A specially noticeable feature in the nave, 
we may remark in passing, is the carving of 





TIDESWELL CHURCH: THE FONT. 


the bench-ends, done by a local craftsman, 
Mr. Advent Hunstone. Two or three of 
these striking ends were effectively illustrated 
in Country Life of June 24 last. 

With regard to the exterior of this noble 
church much might be said; but we will 
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content ourselves with quoting Dr. Cox’s 
praise “of the delicacy yet boldness of the 
mouldings, of the effective character of the 
buttresses, of the grace of the tracery, especi- 
ally of the transept windows, of the finish of 


quite a number of wayside crosses are still 
extant in the neighbourhood. On one side 
of Wheston Cross is figured the Crucifixion, 
and on the other the Virgin and Child. 

No visitor to the Peak District of Derby- 
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WHESTON CROSS : 


the parapets, and of the proportion of the 
component parts, that all combine in the 
production of a building of singular beauty, 
and one which it would be no easy task to 
equal by any of like size in the kingdom.” 











THE NATIVITY. 


shire should miss seeing Tideswell Church, 
and every visitor to the church should pro- 
vide himself or herself with a copy of Mr. 
Fletcher's useful and well-arranged little 
Guide. We may add that Mr. H. A. Bem- 
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WHESTON CROSS: 


Mr. Fletcher adds to his account of the 
church and town a few remarks on the sur- 
rounding district. One of the most interest- 
ing things in the neighbourhood is the four- 
teenth-century cross at Wheston, about a 
mile from Tideswell. It is in wonderfully 
good preservation compared with its neigh- 
bours, for bases or other portions only of 











THE PASSION, 


rose contributes a chapter on the “Geology 
of the District,” and Lord Hawkesbury sup- 
plies a preface on “ The Foljambes in Tides- 
well.” 


Ree, - alll 
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Che London Signs and their 
- Associations. 


By J. HoLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


(Continued from p. 228.) 
See GET 

PRHE Baker and Basket. Of the once 
§| familiar figure in the streets of Old 
London, represented by this sign, 
some. impression may perhaps be 
derived from an illustration of his Parisian 
compeer in Lacroix’s France in the Eighteenth 
Century (p. 315). The shape of the basket, 
or “panyer,” in which the loaves were ex- 
posed for sale in the markets of Eastcheap, 
Westcheap, and Cornhill, is represented in 
No. 7 of an interesting series of incised 
marble slabs in the hall of the Bakers’ Com- 
pany, whence may also be obtained an ex- 
cellent idea of the costumes worn by the 
citizens of London in the time of Edward II. 
There is still, I think, a tavern sign of the 
‘Baker and Basket” at 94, Worship Street, 
E.C. An advertisement in og’s Weekly 
Journal of October 25, 1729, is as follows : 

“For the Benefit of those afflicted with 
the propsy, Mrs. Eliz. Knell, who lives next 
door to the Baker and Basket, in Middle 
Street, Cloth Fair, near West Smithfield, Still 
continues to perform great Cures in the 
Dropsy, of both Sexes and all Ages. Where 
may be had an Account of several great 
Cures.” 

A large number of tokens in the Beaufoy 
Collection bear the arms (a pair of scales) of 
the Bakers’ Company. The Bakers’ Arms 
survives in only one instance in London as a 
tavern sign—namely, at 44, Warner Place, 
Hackney Road, E. In Maitland’s London is 
quoted a record of the fraternity of bakers 
having been charged, as early as the second 
year of King Henry II. (1155), in the roll of 
the Exchequer, with a debt of one gold mark. 

‘Fine Edinburgh butter’d Halfpenny Bis- 
cuits’’ were sold by William Miller, baker, 
over against St. Martin’s Coffee-house in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. ‘‘ They are baked in a 
particular manner, and much approved of. 

At the same place are sold butter’d 
Penny Biscuits, or Round-abouts.”* 





* Daily Advertiser, February 16, 1742. 


The “ Pannier,” or “ Panyer,”’ was another 
baker’s sign, identical in origin, no doubt, 
with the “ Baker and Basket.” “The night 
of Thursday, November 21, 1504, was ren- 
dered memorable by a dreadful Fire, which 
commenced at the sign of the Pannier, at the 
northern end of London Bridge, where six 
tenements were consumed ‘that could not 
be quenched.’” Fabyan and Hollinshed tell 
us this in their Chronicles, p. 534, and vol. ii., 
P-791-* 

Stow, writing in 1598, says that Panyer 
Alley was ‘‘so called of such a sign,” and 
confirming his statement, a Panyer, Pater- 
noster Row, appears in a list of taverns of 
about the year 1430, which Mr. Charles 
Welch, F.S.A., lately discovered among the 
documents of the Brewers’ Company, the 
landlord, John Ives, having been a member 
of that Company. f 

The darkness of Pannier Alley evidently 
lent itself to the operations of the cutpurse 
and footpad. ‘Two Men passing through 
Pannier Alley, in Newgate Street, were jostled 
by a Fellow, who had Dexterity enough to 
lighten one of their Fobbs of a Watch, which 
he carried off. A Lawyer happening to come 
by just at that instant, was seiz’d and charged 
with the Fact, but being well known there- 
abouts, the watchless gentleman was soon 
satisfied of his character, and begg’d Pardon 
for his charging him wrongfully.”{ As to the 
historical importance of the sculptured stone 
sign of the Boy and Pannier in Pannier Alley, 
see Motes and Queries, tenth series, i., 132- 
133, v. ‘* Milestones.” 

The Balcony. Balconies were introduced 
by Lord Arundel about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The innovation led to 
their being adopted as a sign. The first was 
erected in Chandos Street, Covent Garden, 
as the following, from the Bagford Collec- 
tion,§ shows: ‘“*He” (Lord Arundel) “also 
was the first that invented balconies ; ye first 
was in Covent Garden, and in Chandos 
Street, at the corner, was ye Sign of a Bal- 
cony,|| which country folks were wont much 


* The Chronicles of London Bridge, by an Anti- 
quary, 1839, pp. 222, 274. 
Norman’s London Signs, 1893. 
t London Journal, February 17, 1721. 
§ Harleian MSS., fol. 50 4. 
|| This is a little ambiguous, I have interpreted 
it to mean that, being the first in Chandos Street, it 























to gaze on.” Every house in Covent Garden 
had one. ‘“ That’s the Bellconey she stands 
on, that which jets out soon the forepart of the 
house ; every house here has one of them.” * 

J. Manton, surgeon, at the Balcony House, 
next to the Crown and Sceptre Tavern, in 
the Old Bailey, was so enthusiastic about his 
belief in a certain “ Diet-drink for the Scurvy,” 
that he announces ‘‘ to the World, in as open 
a Manner as can be, the Efficacy of this 
inestimable Medicine, and wishes that any 
Practitioners, and others, would pick out and 
send him some of the most miserable Objects, 
eat up as ‘twere with the scurvy, or over-run 
with Scabs, Sores, or Ulcers, and left off, or 
turned out of Hospitals as incurable,” etc.7 
Six blank lottery tickets are advertised as lost 
in the Post Boy of August 15-18, 1718. “If 
any Person has found ’em, and will bring ’em 
to John Cox, Upholsterer, at the Iron Bal- 
cony in Druery Lane, next Door to the Lord 
Craven’s, they shall have ros, Reward, they 
being of no use to any but the Owner, the 
Orders being stopt.” 

The Ball. The Pleasaunt, Playne, and 
Pythye Pathway leading to a Vertuos and 
Honest Lyfe, no less Profitable than Delectable, 
was printed by Nicholas Hill, for John Case, 
dwellynge at the signe of the Baw/e, in Paul’s 
Churchyard. A reference to the late Mr. 
Ashbee’s unfinished list of Booksellers’ and 
Printers’ Signs in the Bibliographer (part to), 
shows that there was a “ Ball” in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard in the years 1603, 1627, 1652, 
and another in Westminster Hall in 1662. 
See the Bible and Ball, the Golden Ball, the 
Salmon and Ball, the Three Blue Balls, etc. 
The Ball and Raven, Beaufoy Tokens, 1855, 
No. 1,075. 

The Balloon. The sign of a fruit-shop, 
and of a tobacconist. See Larwood and 
Hotten’s History of Signboards. Probably 
the first balloon ascent ever attempted in 
England was that which took place in St. 
George’s Fields, Southwark, on March 12, 
1784. See the Gentleman’s Magazine of that 
date. 

The most hazardous voyage made up to 








was consequently the first in Covent Garden, in which 
neighbourhood Chandos Street was often spoken of 
as being situated. 

* R. Brome, Covent Garden Weeded, 1659. 

t Weekly Journal, December 2, 1721. 
VOL. I. 
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this time (March, 1785), says the Gendle- 
man’s Magazine of the same date, was that 
of Count Zambercari and Admiral Vernon 
from the cheap bread warehouse in Totten- 
ham Court Road, to a ploughed field about 
three miles beyond Kingsfield, near Horsham, 
in Sussex, distant from London thirty-five 
miles, which they sailed in less than an hour. 
The first ascent, apart from this country, was, 
of course, that of the inventors of the balloon, 
the brothers Montgolfier, French paper- 
makers, on June 5, 1783, who ascended near 
Annonay, in the department of Ardeche. 
Nash, in his Lenten Stuff, or Praise of the 
Red Herring, alludes to the balonne or 
balloon ; but this was a large inflated ball of 
strong leather formerly used in a game of 
balloon, the ball being struck by the arm, 
which was defended by a bracer of wood: 
‘‘While others have been at the balloon, I 
have been at my books.”—BEN Jonson, 
Fox, ii., 2. 

The Baptist Head. Abraham Veal, printer, 
in 1548 kept a shop in “ Paule’s Chayne,” 
having the sign of the “John Baptist.” 
There was a “ John the Baptist” in Alder- 
manbury, “ near the corner,” a tavern which 
was “well frequented by gentlemen of the 
law, and by merchants. The commissioners 
of bankrupt in most of their summonses for 
private examinations of bankrupts, appoint 
this house as the place of meeting.”* Among 
the Beaufoy Tokens is one bearing a bearded 
head in a charger, and relating to the St. 
John’s Head in Chancery Lane. In 1681 a 
quarrel arose between two hot-headed gallants 
in “Dicks” about the size of two dishes 
they had both seen at the ‘‘ St. John’s Head,” 
in Chancery Lane. The matter eventually 
was roughly ended at the “ Three Cranes ” in 
the Vintry . . . by one of them, Rowland St. 
John, running his companion, John Stiles, 
through the body.t Machyn in his diary, 
under date July, 1559, mentions the suicide 
of “a haberdasher dwelling against the St. 
John’s head at Ludgate.’’ There is another 
token extant relating to John Lawton, with- 
out Temple Bar.{ An illustration of the 
beautiful mantelpiece at the Baptist’s Head, 
Clerkenwell, will be found in the Archer 


* The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815. 

t Old and New London. 

t Diprose’s St. Clement Danes, 1868, 4to., p. 276. 
zx 
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Collection (Print Dept., B. Mus.). See also 
Mr. Philip Norman’s /nas and Taverns of Old 
London, Eng. Illust. Mag. It must be noted 
here that the veritable head of St. John the 
Baptist was, in the latter part of the year 
1903 restored to the English Catholic colony’s 
church of San Silvester,in Rome. The holy 
head is contained in a valuable silver reli- 
quary, weighing over 100 pounds. Many 
such objects in the relic way are not alto- 
gether improbable, and the authenticity of 
others is unimpeachable. 

The Sarking Dogs was the curious sign in 
Farthing Fields, near- Hoxton, of ‘‘ A Very 
good House, near half an Acre of Ground in 
Garden, with Skettle-grounds, a Brewhouse, 
and all Utensils for Brewing complete, fix’d. 

To be Lett or Sold very reasonable.”* 
There is, I think, still a ‘‘ Barking Dogs,” 
No. 1, Tabernacle Walk, E.C. 

The Barber's Pole.—The device used by 
the London barbers upon their tokens was 
invariably a soap-box, the particoloured pole 
being probably thought not so convenient for 
representation in such numismatic art as the 
trade token possessed. Perhaps it is open 
to question whether it was the barber’s pole 
or his basin that first served as a sign. The 
basin is, I believe, of very ancient use in 
Germany. I remember an instance of a 
German barber hanging out a brass basin 
before his premises as late as 1892. This 
was in the Vauxhall Bridge Road. There is 
an example of the old Delft ware basin with 
space hollowed out of the rim to make it fit 
under the chin, in the British Museum, and 
also in the City Museum. Rowlands, in his 
‘“‘ Paire of Spy Knaves,” circa 1612, describes 
the humours of “A Fantastical Knave,” and 
pictures him giving directions to his servant : 


First to my Barber, at his Bason signe, 
Bid him be heere to-morrow about nine. 
— Works of Samuel Rowlands, 
1880, vol. ii. (Hunterian Club) — 


and in Gay’s fable, “A Goat without a 
Beard,” the barber: 


His pole with pewter Basons hung. 


No example is extant, I think, of the 
barber’s soap-box. Says a visitor to London 
in 1698: “ Barbers hang out poles of a huge 


* Daily Advertiser, July 3, 1742. 





length, almost as long as a mizzen-mast.” * 
“At Mr. Weaver’s, a barber in White’s Ally 
in Chancery Lane, a barber’s pole at the 
door, liveth an experienced physician,” etc. t 
The “Red Lamp,” a later surgeon’s sign, is 
no doubt meant in an advertisement in which 
a “Sawbones” says he lives next door to 
a sawyer’s: “ At the Surgeon's Sign, in White- 
cross Street, next house to the Sawyer’s, near 
Red Lyon Market, liveth a Surgeon, upwards 
of thirty years practice by Sea and Land,” etc. 
The earliest mention, in the books of the 
Barber-Surgeons of the barber’s pole occurs 
in an Order of the Court of 1566, that 
‘‘none do make any shewe of Barborye one 
Sonndaies or other holy days,” which provided 
also that barbers shall not “‘hange upp any 
bason or pott or potts uppon his Joule Racke” 
(? pole-rest), “ shoppe windowes or otherwise 
on Sundays or holy days.” This closing of 
barbers’ shops on Sundays was by no means 
of post-Reformation origin. In the first year 
of Henry V., A.D. 1413, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote a letter, enjoining that the 
barbers of London shall close their shops on 
Sundays.{ However, the liberty of the sub- 
ject on this point became a matter of inter- 
vention, and we read that on May 8, 1599, 
Marmaduke Jefferson “hath till the next 
Courte to bring in his fine for hangeinge 
oute his basones” even on “maye daie.” 
On October 1, 1605, William Gravenor was 
fined ‘‘for hanginge out of his basons on 
Bartholomew day.” On January 9, 1610: 
“ Att this Courte ” (z¢., the barber-surgeons’), 
Henry Jones paid vjd to the pore’s box for 
hanginge out his basons one twelveth day 
last.” And in 1604-1605 one Browne was 
fined ‘‘xijd for hanging oute basons on 
St. Peter’s daye.”” Charles Whyte, warden 
of the Company from 1535 to 1542, be- 
queathed to Robert Clerk, his kinsman, 
“6 barbour’s basins of latyn.” Cf “The 
Three Cupping Instruments.” 

The Barley Mow. “At the Barley Mow 
Bunhill-Fields To-morrow the 26th instant, 
will be a Concert of Musick, For the Benefit 
of Mr. Ward, jun. Note After the Concert 


* A Journey to London in the Year 1698, by 
Monsieur Forbiere, p 7. 

t Weekly Journal, February 1, 1718. 

$ See Letter- Book, i., fol. cxxv, and Riley’s 
Memorials, p. 593. 
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is over will be a Ball. Tickets at 6d. each. 
The Concert to begin at Two o’Clock.”’ * 

The landlord of the Barley Mow in 
Marylebone formerly had in his possession 
a curious knife with Shakespeare’s head and 
“W.S.” carved upon it. It was purchased of 
a labourer for a small sum, having been 
found by him while pulling down a house in 
Staffordshire. t 

There was a ‘‘ Barley Mow” tavern in the 
neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner at the 
end of the last century (¢.¢., 1790), probably 
that which still exists in Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square. A well known Fleet 
Street tavern, the “ Barley Mow ” in Salisbury 
Court, no doubt derived its sign—otherwise 
a curious one for such an urban locality— 
from the fact that in this court stood the 
“barn” or granary at the lower end of the 
great back yard or court of Salisbury House. 
This barn, however, was, in 1629, as it appears 
from Cunningham’s “ London,” pulled down 
and the Salisbury Court Theatre built upon 
its site. This ‘‘ Barley Mow” is described 
in the “Epicure’s Almanack” of 1815, as 
being “next door to Bird’s Eating House, 
and a noted place . . . where some musical 
wit accustomed to recruit his body here 
diurnally reproved the waiter in the following 
distich which was left for him on the table, 
and which the waiter picked up in lieu of his 
“ penny-fee ”: 


All is good that here they cater, 
But each guest is himself the waiter. 


In ‘iogarth’s picture of “ Beer Street,” 
the sign of the Barley Mow is represented by 
a stack of corn, around which the reapers 
are dancing hand in hand, and the legend 
beneath is ‘‘ Health to the Barley Mow.” 

The Bass Viol and Flute. This was the 
sign in Swithin’s Alley, opposite the east 
door of the Exchange, of John Simpson, 
music publisher. He advertises “A Second 
Collection of curious Scots Tunes, for a 
Violin and German Flute, with a thorough 
Bass for the Harpsichord, By Mr. James 
Oswald. ... As the Stile of Scotch Musick 
is but little known in this kingdom, Mr. 
Oswald, at the Desire of several Persons of 


* Daily Advertiser, May 20, 1742. 
t+ Vide Morning Post, latter end of October or 
beginning of November 1845. 





Quality, acquaints the Publick, that he will 
instruct such as buy his Book, and already 
understand Musick, to play these Tunes on 
any Instrument in twelve Lessons for One 
Guinea,” etc.* Also ‘‘Six Sonatas for two 
German Flutes, compos’d by William de 
Fesch, Opera 9.” + This was evidently 
Wilhelm de Fesch, whose oratorio “ Judith ” 
was published in London in 1730. By the 
same publisher is advertised “ Lyra Britan- 
nica: Being four English Songs. ... The 
Words by divers eminent Hands, and the 
Musick compos’d with a figur’d thorough 
Bass, adapted to the Violin, German and 
Common Flute, by John Frederick Lampe.” t 
Lampe published in 1737, in a quarto volume, 
“A plain and compendious Method of 
teaching Thorough-bass after the most 
rational Manner, with proper Rules for 
Practise.” Some of Lampe’s songs are 
printed in the “ Musical Miscellany,” 6 vols., 
published by Watts. See also “ Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians,” 1827. 

Considering how frequently eminent 
musicians themselves and sometimes their 
sons were engaged in the music publishing 
trade, it seems not improbable that the John 
Simpson of the “ Bass Viol and Flute” was 
related to the eminent seventeenth-century 
musician, Christopher Simpson, who, among 
other able treatises, wrote ‘‘Chelys Minuri- 
tionum,” printed in columns, English and 
Latin, 1665, folio, and dedicated to his 
scholar and patron, Sir John Bolles. This 
contains instructions for the viol di gamba, 
an instrument popular in his time, whence 
perhaps the sign. 

Other music-publishers’ signs were the 
“Viol and Flute”; “ Violin and Hautboy”; 
“Viol and Hoboy”; ‘David and Harp”; 


“ French Horn”; ‘‘ Golden Crotchet”; 
“Golden Harp ”’; “Golden Bass”; “ Golden 
Lyre”; “Harp”; ‘‘ Harp and Hoboy”; 


“ Harp and Crown”; “ Haydn’s Head”; 
‘¢ Purcell’s Head.” See sub voce, and Notes 
and Queries, ninth series, vii., 507, “ Music 
Publishers’ Signs.” 

The Batch of Rolls. This was the sign of 
Thomas Hunt, baker, in the Strand in 1666, 
as a token—No. 1,116 in the Beaufoy 


* Daily Advertiser, May 5, 1742. 

+ lbid., February 9, 1742. 

} Lbid. - 
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Collection—testifies. On the obverse of this 
token is represented a batch of cake-bread, 
rolls, or manchets, In Ben Jonson’s “ Barth- 
olomew Fair,” 1614 (Act V., sec. 3) is an 
allusion to a tailor, a calling traditionally 
famous for eating hot-rolls : 

“ Aye, and eat them all, too, an they were 
in cake-bread.” See also Taylor the Water- 
poet’s “Jack o’ Lent,” 1617, as quoted in 
Burns’ Beaufoy Tokens (No. 1,116). 

The Bay Tree. ‘At the northern end of 
St. Swithin’s Lane, upon the east side, is a 
tavern which has long been noted for its 
cheap city luncheons with the sign of the 
Bay-tree. It was, I believe, originally a coffee- 
house, possibly under a different name or sign. 
Possibly the sign was adopted for protective 
reasons. Joannes Jonstonus or John Johnston, 
in his “ History of the Wonderful Things of 
Nature,” 1657, says: ‘‘ Amongst all trees 
this onely is never stricken with thunder, 
unlesse it be for a sign of future calamity ; 
no houses are thunder-stricken, as they say, 
where the boughs are; therefore Tiberius 
fearing thunder, when it did thunder, put on 
his laurel crown.” Branches and wreaths of 
bay and laurel were hung by the Roman 
householders in the doorway on a marriage 
occasion.* This was probably because the 
bay-tree was sacred to Apollo and an emblem 
of triumph; but while both Catullus, Ixii. 
293, and Juvenal, vi. 226, allude to the 
decorations of the door-posts with leaves, 
they do not, I think, specify day-leaves. 

Bayard’s Castle. ‘This is the sign of a 
tavern in Queen Victoria Street (No. 148). 
It is evident that Baynard’s Castle is meant. 
The relative positions of this old Norman 
stronghold as to its old and new sites are 
shown in a plan of the ward of Castle 
Baynard in Loftie’s “London” (Historic 
Towns). A summary of its history will be 
found in Stow and Maitland. See also 
Harrison’s “Hist. of London,” p. 448; 
Macintosh’s “Hist. of England,” vol. ii., 
p. 57- FitzStephen and Gervasius Tilbury, 
both living in the reign of Henry II., refer 
to Baynard’s Castle, of the remains of which 
there is a water-colour drawing in the Archer 
Collection of Views of London in the Print 
Department, B. Mus., portf. 11 (drawn in 


* The Threshold Covenant, by H. C. Trumbull, 
1896, P- 73- 


July, 1852). These remains were still un- 
disturbed in January, 1892. See the Journal 
of the Brit. Archeological Association, 1890, 
“ Baynard Castle,” and the Catalogue of the 
Gardner Collection of London Prints, etc., 
exhibited at the opening of the New Library 
and Museum of the Corporation of London, 
November, 1872. 
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PERCIVAL, RICHARD. 
A Dictionarie in Spanish and English, first 
published into the English tongue by Ric. 
Perciuale Gent. Now enlarged and ampli- 
fied with many thousand words, as by this 
mark * to each of them prefixed may 
appeare ; together with the accenting of 
euery worde throughout the whole Diction- 
arie, for the true pronunciation of the 
language, as also for the diuers significa- 
tion of the selfesame word: And for the 
learners ease and furtherance, the declin- 
ing of all hard and irregular verbs ; and for 
the same cause the former order of the 
Alphabet is altered, diuers hard and vn- 
couth phrases and speeches out of 
sundry of the best Authors explained, with 
diuers necessarie notes and especiall direc- 
tions for all such as shall be desirous to 
attaine the perfection of the Spanish 
tongue. All done by John Minsheu, Pro- 
fessor of Languages in London. Hereunto 
for the further profite and pleasure of the 
learner or delighted in this tongue, is 
annexed an ample English Dictionarie, 
. . . Imprinted at London, by Edm. 
Bollifant. 1599. Folio, A—K-k in sixes, 
A 2—3 repeated: the Grammar a (mis- 
printed i)—h in sixes: Pleasant and 
Delighifoll Dialogues in Spanish and 
English, 4 \.—b, with a new title, and a 
dedication by Minsheu in Spanish to Sir 
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Edward Hoby, 2 ll.: k—p in sixes, p 5 — 6 
blank. 


On the flyleaf of the copy employed occurs : 
‘*He: Savile. Sept : 9. 1602.” 


PLUTARCH. 


Three Morall Treatises . . . 1561. [Col.] 
Imprinted at London by Wylliam Seres 
dwellyng at the West end of Poules at the 
Sygne of the Hedgehogge, the vii. daye of 
June. An. domini. 1561. Cum priuilegio. 

. 4°. The learned Prynce,[A—] C 3 
in fours: Zhe fruytes of Foes. Newly 
corrected and cleansed of many faultes 
escaped in the former printing. Anno 
domini. M.D.LxI. A—E 2 in fours: with 
verses by Roger Ascham, secretary to the 
queen in the Latin tongue, and verses by 
the author to the queen: Zhe forte of 
reste, A (unmarked)—K in fours, A i and 
(apparently) K 4 blank. Britwe// (Inglis 


copy). 


The Port of Rest is inscribed in verse to the 
true lovers of wisdom, John Astley, master of 
the jewel-house, and John Harington, Esq. 

Translations from Plutarch by Thomas Blunde- 
vile of Norton Flotman, co. Norfolk. Inglis, 
yo the B.A.P. copy, very short and poor, 

22. 

Sothebys, July 4, 1903, No. 980, wanting all 
before B ii in the first treatise. 


PORTER, ROBERT, J/ate Minister of the 
Gospel in Nottinghamshire. 

The Life of Mr. John Hieron. With the 
Characters and Memorials of Ten other 
Worthy Ministers of Jesus Christ. Pub- 
lished by D. Burgess. Zxempla movent. 
London, Printed for Tho. Parkhurst, .. . 
Mpbcxci. 4°. A, 21l: B—N in fours. 


PRAYERS. 


Formes of Prayer Used in the Court of 
Her Highnesse the Princesse Royall: At 
the Solemne Fast for the Preservation of 
the King. Anno M.pc.xLIx. 8°, A—B 
in eights. 


PRIMROSE, JAMES, 42D. 

The Antimoniall Cup twice cast: Or, A 
Treatise concerning the Antimoniall Cup, 
shewing the abuse thereof. First, Written 
in Latine by Iames Primrose, Dr. of Phy- 
sicke, in consideration of a small Pamphlet 


set forth by the Founder of the Cup. 
Translated into English by Robert Wittie, 
Master of Arts, Philiatr. London, Printed 
by B. A. and T. Fawcet. 1640. Sm. 8°, 
A—D in fours: E 2, the last leaf with 
Jmprimatur only. 8. M. 


R. M. 


A President for Yovng Pen-Men, Or, The 
Letter-Writer. Containing Letters of sundry 
sortes with their seuerall Answeres. Full 
of Variety, Delight, and Pleasure, and most 
necessary for the Instruction of those that 
can write, but haue not the Guift of En- 
diting, London, Printed by G. Eld, for 
Robert Wilson, and are to be sold at his 
shoppe at Grayes-Inne Gate, r615. 4°, 
A-—-H 2 in fours. Dedicated to the Right 
Worshipful, and my most worthy Kins- 
man, Anthony Hobart of Hales Hall 
in the County of Norfolk, Esquire, by 
M. R. 


ROLLE, RICHARD, of Hampole. 


The boke named the royall. [A woodcut 
of a death-bed scene occupies the re- 
mainder of the page. Col.] Here endeth 
the boke called the ryoall. Enprynted at 
London in fletestrete at the sygne of saynt 
George by Rycharde Pynson. 4°. Title 
and Table, 4 ll.: A—Y in sixes: z, 7 ll.: 
Aia—G vig in sixes. With the printer’s 
mark on G vig v°. With woodcuts. 


Above the colophon at the end of the Preface 
occurs: “, , . fynysshed & accomplysshed the . 
xiii. day of Septembre in ¥ yere of thyncarnacyon 
of our lorde. M.ccccc. &. vii. The. xxii yere 
of the reygne of kynge Henry the seuenth.” 

Sotheby’s, 23 Oct., 1903, No. 1333, imperfect, 
from the Towneley, Fuller Russell, and Bools 
libraries. 


SCOTT, ROMOALD. 


Svmmarivm Rationvm, Qvibus Cancel- 
larivs Angliz et Prolocvtor Puckeringius 
Elizabethze Angliz Regine persuaserunt 
occidendam esse serenissimam Principem 
Mariam Stuartam Scotie Reginam.... 
Qvze Omnia Anglice Primvm Edita svnt, 
et Londini A Typographo Regio -Im- 
pressa, . . . His Additvm est Svpplicivm 
et Mors Reginz Scotiz, vna cvm svccinctis 
quibusdam animaduersionibus . . . Opera 
Romoaldi Scoti. Ingolstadii, . . . M.D 
LXXxvilI. 8°, A—I 4 in eights. 
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SECURIS, JOHN. 
An Almanacke, and Prognostication, made 
for the yeere of our Lorde God. M.D.LXXVIII. 
Imprinted at London, by Richarde Wat- 
kins, for Iames Roberts. 8°. 


SETTLE, ELKANAH. 

The Second Part of the Notorious Im- 
postor, William Morrell, . . . Together 
with some further passages Relating to his 
Sickness and Death not before mentioned. 
London, Printed for Abel Roper at the 
Mytre near Temple-Bar, 1692. 4°. A, 
2 ll.: B—E in fours: F, 2 ll. Dedicated 
to the Church-Warden and Overseer, 
Executors of thelate Renowned Captain, etc. 
The Compleat Memoirs of the Life of 
that Notorious Impostor Will. Morrell, alias 
Bowyer,. . . With Considerable Additions 
never before Published .. . London; 
Printed for Abel Roper and E. Wilkinson 

. 1694. Sm. 8. A,4ll.: B—G 4 in 


eights. Dedicated to Gabriel Balam, Esqr. 


STELLA. 

Stella clericorum. [Col.] Impressum per 
me Winandum de Worde. Anno dai. 
M.D.xxxi. XX. die mensis Octobris. 8°, 
A—C in fours. With the printer’s device 
on C 4 v°. 

On the back of the title occurs: Ad laudem 

Jibell¢ in verse. 


STANBRIDGE, JOHN. 
[Accidence. At the end:] Exaratii est 
pis h® opusculum p me Johané de 
Doesborch [Antwerpie]. 4°, apparently 
A—B in fours. With the device only on 
B 4 v°.and a small cut on B 4 r°. of Virgin 
and Child. 


The present copy commences on A iii. 


STOCKWOOD, JOHN. 
Dispvtativncvlarum Grammaticalium libel- 
lus, ad puerorum in Scholis Triuialibus 
exacuenda ingenia primum excogitatus: 
iam vero denuo reuisus,... opera & 
industria Ioannis Stockwoodi, Scholze 
Tunbridgiensis olim Ludimagistri. .. . 
Londini, Excudebat Th. Judson pro 
Joanne Harrisono iuniore, . . . 1589. 
8°, A—V in eights. Dedicated to William 
Lambarde. 

The dedication is dated May 30, 1598. 


SWEDEN. 
The Causes and Manner of Deposing a 
Popish King in Swedeland, Truely De- 
scribed. London, Printed for R. Baldwin 
in the Old Baily, 1688. A broadside. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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FABULOUS COWS IN SALOP AND 
WALES. 


(From the Shrewsbury Chronicle, July 28, 1905.) 


RGN the Corndon Hill, a bare moor- 
€) land in the extreme west of Shrop- 
DXay4) «shire, stands a half-ruined stone 
_—- circle, known as “ Mitchell’s Fold.” 
And thereto “ hangs a tale.” 

In times gone by, before anyone now living 
can remember, there was once a dreadful 
famine all about this country, and the people 
had like to have been clemmed. There were 
many more living in this part then than what 
there are now, and times were very bad 
indeed. And all they had to depend upon 
was that there used to come a fairy cow 
upon the hill, up at Mitchell’s Fold, night 
and morning, to be milked. A beautiful 
pure white cow she was, and no matter how 
many came to milk her there was always 
enough for all, so long as everyone that came 
took only one pailful. It was in this way: 
If anyone was to milk her dry, she would go 
away and never come again ; but, so long as 
everyone took only a pailful apiece, she never 
would be dry. They might take whatever 
sort of vessel they liked to milk her into, so 
long as it was only one apiece, she would 
always fill it. Well, and at last there came 
an old witch—Mitchell, her name was. A 
bad old woman she was, and did a deal of 
harm, and had a spite against everyone. And 
she brought a riddle, and milked the cow 
into that, and, of course, the poor thing 
couldn’t fill it. And the old woman milked 
her and milked her, and at last she milked 
her dry, and the cow was never seen there 
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again, nor after. Folks say she went off into 
Warwickshire like a crazy thing, and turned 
into the wild dun-cow that Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, killed ; but, anyhow, they say she 
was sadly missed in this country, and a many 
died after she was gone, and there’s never 
been so many living about here, not since. 
But the old woman got her punishment. She 
was turned into one of those stones on the 
hillside, and all the other stones were put up 
that are there now, but they have been taken 
away one time or another. It’s best not to 
meddle with such places. There was a farmer 
lived by there, and he blew up some of them, 
and took away the pieces to put round his 
horsepond; but he never did no good 
after. 

This story is very well known among the 
cottagers and others in that part of Shrop- 
shire, but is not often told in full detail. 
Variations of it, of course, are current. The 
witch is sometimes said to have been buried 
in the middle of the circle of stones which 
was raised around her to ‘“‘keep her in,” to 
prevent her from “coming again” as a ghost. 
The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, writing in 1840, 
says that the people then told how “‘the giant 
used to milk his cow there,” until an old 
crone tried to milk her into a riddle, when 
she wandered into Warwickshire and became 
the Dun Cow (Miss Burne’s Shropshire Folk- 
lore). 


Such is the account of the different versions - 


of these cow myths in Shropshire; but we 
have only to step over the Welsh border to 
learn that there are other variations deserving 
our attention, equally fanciful. I take the 
following from the late Rev. Elias Owen's 
Welsh Folk-lore, published in 1896 : 


“THE FRECKLED Cow. 


“In ages long gone by, my informant 
knew not how long ago, a wonderful cow 
had her pasture land on the hill close to the 
farm called Cefn Bannog, after the mountain 
ridge so named. It would seem that the 
cow was carefully looked after, as indicated 
by the names of the places bearing her name. 
The site of the cow-house is still pointed out, 
and retains its name, Preseb y Fuwch Frech 
—the crib of the Freckled Cow. Close to 
this place are traces of a small enclosure 
called Gwal Erw y Fuwch Frech, or the 


Freckled Cow’s meadow. There is what was 
once a track-way leading from the ruins of 
the cow-house to a spring called Ffynon y 
Fuwch Frech, or the Freckled Cow’s well, 
and it was, tradition says, at this well the 
cow quenched her thirst. The well is about 
150 yards from the cow-house. Then there 
is the feeding-ground of the cow called Waen 
Banawzg, which is about half a mile from the 
cow-house.... Old people have transmitted 
from generations the following strange tale 
of the Freckled Cow: Whenever anyone was 
in want of milk they went to this cow, taking 
with them a vessel into which they milked 
the cow, and, however big the vessel was, 
they always departed with the pail filled with 
rich milk, and it made no difference however 
often she was milked, she could never be 
milked dry. This continued for a long time, 
and glad indeed the people were to avail 
themselves of the inexhaustible supply of 
new milk, freely given to them all. At last 
a wicked hag, filled with envy at the people’s 
prosperity, determined to milk the cow dry, 
and for this purpose she took a riddle with 
her, and milked and milked the cow till at 
last she could get no more milk from her. 
But, sad to say, the cow immediately upon 
this treatment left the country, and was never 
more seen.” —W. P. 
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At the Sign of the Dwi. 
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THE building at Hendon 
which has been designed as 
a storehouse, or journalistic 
chapel of ease, for the news- 
paper volumes which choke 
the corridors of the British 
Museum, is now ready. The 
London correspondent of the 
Birmingham Fost states that 
no fewer than 48,o00 volumes 
will be transplanted to Hendon—an opera- 
tion which will take at least three months. 
It is intended that most of the provincial, 
Scottish, Welsh, and Irish papers shall be 
kept there. Desired volumes can be seen in 
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Great Russell Street by readers who give a 
day’s notice of their wish to consult them. 


ad &* 5 d 
I note with interest that Mr. J. Holden 
MacMichael, whose valuable study of the 
London signs is appearing serially in the 
Antiquary, is about to publish, with Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, a work on Charing 
Cross and its. Neighbourhood, with five illus- 
trations. Few other parts of London can 
rival the neighbourhood of Charing Cross in 
interest, whether historical or literary. 

xe & * 
Among Messrs. Methuen’s autumn announce- 
ments are Madame Geoffrin, her Salon and 
her Times—a study of the latter part of the 
time of Louis XV.—by Janet Aldis, and a 
new and illustrated life of Mary Stuart by 
Florence MacCunn. 

od 
In the recently issued report of the British 
Museum I note some additions of great value 
and interest to the national collection of 
books and manuscripts. Among the books 
added are: “A hitherto unknown edition of 
Tindal’s New Testament. . . . This edition 
contains twenty-three leaves of text not to be 
found in any other edition”; “Saint German, 
Christopher, an Answere to a letter printed 
by Thomas Godfray about 1535.... No 
other copy of this book can be traced”; “A 
large collection of pamphlets and broadsides 
by or relating to the early Quakers, 1654-77, 
including forty-one tracts by George Fox ”; 
“Statutes of Reggio di Calabria, an un- 
described book by an unknown printer, about 
1480”; “Responses of the Office of the 
Dead, with music, printed by Johann Lusch- 
ner, Monserrat, 1500. The second book 
containing music printed in Spain.” The 
newly acquired manuscripts include the 
Dawes Collection of Greek MSS., “ Pala- 
medes, or Guiron le Courtois; a collection 
of Arthurian romance in French prose”’; a 
Psalter written in a fine Irish hand by Cormac 
in the thirteenth century, and ‘ General 
Chronicle, in French, from the Creation to 
the Marriage of Edward II. of England in 
1308.” The Museum has also acquired the 


original holograph manuscript of Massinger’s | 


play Believe as you List. More than a thou- 
sand manuscripts have been added to the 
collection in the Oriental department. These 


are chiefly Sinhalese, and are described as 
“admirably representative of Sinhalese litera- 
ture in its various aspects, comprising works 
on history, grammar, philosophy, religion, 
science, medicine, and fine arts, as well as 
a large number of rare popular folk-tales, 
ballads, and hymns used in the unorthodox 
rites of devil worship.” ; 

xy SF & 
The 150th anniversary of the birth of 
George Crabbe will be celebrated on Sep- 
tember 16, 17, and 18 at Aldeburgh, the poet’s 
birthplace. A local committee, says the 
Times, under the presidency of Major E. S. 
Copeman, the Mayor of Aldeburgh, is ar- 
ranging a three days’ programme, which is 
to include an exhibition of relics and manu- 
scripts, tableaux representing persons and 
incidents in Crabbe’s works, and excursions 
to places in the neighbourhood which are 
associated with the poet’s life. Professor 
Dowden, the Master of Peterhouse, and 
Messrs. Sotheran are lending the manuscripts 
of some of Crabbe’s poems, and the de- 
scendants of the poet are sending a collec- 
tion of letters and the Pickersgill portrait in 
oils. Papers will be contributed by Professor 
Auchon, of the University of Nancy, Mr. 
Clement Shorter, and others ; and these, it 
is expected, will be embodied in the souvenir 
of the anniversary which the secretary, Mr. 
Charles Ganz, is compiling. 

&* 
In the course of their last book sale of the 
season, held on July 28 and 29, Messrs. 
Sotheby sold the following five Shakespeare 
quartos, the property of a Buckinghamshire 
gentleman: Zhe Merchant of Venice, 1652, 
4200; the Aistorie of Henry 1V., 1608, 
£1,000; the Second Part of Henry IV., 
1605, £500; King Lear, 1608, £900 ; and 
Richard I1., 1608, £250. All five had 
slight defects. America is believed to be 
their destination. 

* aH & 
Mr. E. Alfred Jones is at present engaged 
in preparing for publication by Messrs. 
Bemrose and Sons, Limited, a volume on 
Old English Gold Plate, with numerous 
illustrations of all the existing specimens 
in the possession of His Majesty the King, 
the Dukes of Devonshire, Norfolk, Portland, 
Newcastle, Rutland, and other noblemen, 
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and the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
he is also writing for the same publishers 
volumes on Zhe Church Plate of the Diocese 
of Bangor and The Church Plate of the Isle 
of Man. 

~~ FSF SF 


The discovery is announced of some inter- 
esting historical documents at Clifton Hall, 
Notts, the seat of Colonel Hervey Bruce, the 
descendant and representative of the Clifton 
family established there since the reign of 
Henry III. Mrs. Bruce examined a large 
sack, crammed with papers and parchments, 
which had been undisturbed for at least a 
century in an upper storeroom of the house, 
and the contents proved, says the JVottingham 
Daily Guardian, to include a large number 
of deeds and grants, among which are im- 
pressions of the Great Seals of Richard II., 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary I., and 
Elizabeth. There were hundreds of letters, 
some as early as the sixteenth century, but 
most of them addressed to Sir Gervase Clif- 
ton, who was an active supporter of Charles I. 
There are two letters from King Charles L., 
one being a commission to Sir Gervase Clif- 
ton regarding the suit of Sir John Suckling 
for the hand of Anne Willoughby, which had 
an amusing termination, the unfortunate poet 
being soundly cudgelled by another suitor, 
Sir John Digby. The other letter contained 
an invitation to send arms and ammunition 
to Nottingham Castle immediately after the 
raising of the standard in August, 1642. 

A very quaintly worded letter from Cardinal 
Richelieu introduces Matthew Campney, a 
Savoyard, “ of the Order of St. Bennet,” and 
there are many letters from Thomas Went- 
worth (afterwards Earl of Strafford), Lord 
Kingston, Lord and Lady Dungarvan, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord. Exeter, and Lord Clifford. 
There are also receipts showing that in 1649 
Sir Gervase Clifton was fined, and paid, 
47,265 ‘for his Delinquency to the Parlia- 


ment.” 
ss as s& 


The next two volumes in the series of “ The 
Antiquary’s Books,” published by Messrs. 
Methuen, will be Zhe Royal Forests of 
England, by the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., and 
The Manor and Manorial Records, by Mtr. 
Nathaniel J. Hone. 

VOL. I. 


The Norfolk Archzological Society has re- 
cently issued two local collections of docu- 
ments of importance, Depositions taken before 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Norwich, 1549- 
1567, and Lxtracts from the Court Books of 
the City of Norwich, 1666-1688, both edited 
by Mr. Walter Rye. They contain many 
curious details and illustrations of civic and 
social life. There is a sad story told by one 
Robert Crowe, a Norwich glover, who com- 
plains that Harman, a barber, described as 
“a good fellow,” induced him to play at dice 
all day at the Angel in the market, whereby 
he, Crowe, lost 15s. in cash, a leather bag 
worth 8s., a silver whistle 3s. 6d., five pairs of 
gloves worth gs. 8d., a dagger worth tos., a 
taffeta doublet worth 2o0s., and a shirt worth 
12s., etc. To crown all, the wily barber lent 
him 35s., and won it back—a sorry day’s 
play for the plucked Crowe! In 1677 the 
Norwich bellman proclaimed “that no person 
presume to take tobacco in the streets by day 
or night.” In 1683 Mr. Sheriff Stebbinge 
had to provide tobacco-pipes for a municipal 
collation ; but in 1687 “it was unanimously 
agreed that whoever shall hereafter smoke 
any tobacco in the chamber where the Court 
of Aldermen sit, either upon Court Days or 
upon Assembly Days, shall pay to the Mayor 
one shilling for every pipe of tobacco he or 
they shall so take.” 

The “cucking-,” or “ducking-,” stool for 
brawling women often did service, as in July, 
1563, when Bennet Goodwyn was ducked 
with a paper on her head, and an alderman’s 
wife took the opportunity of lecturing her on 
her evil life, persuading her to confess her 
fault to the people. More than a hundred 
years later—July 19, 1670—Mrs. Clay was 
committed to the cage for scolding and 
railing at the magistrates, and taken thence 
to the ducking-stool and dipped there thrice 
over her head. Another view of penal ar- 
rangements is afforded by a note of Decem- 
ber 4, 1669: ‘‘Adam Dickerson, of St. 
Michael-at-Plea, is to be whipper, basket- 
carrier, brander, and hangman in the place 
of Hastings, discharged.” 
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Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


MEssrRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON concluded their 
season on Thursday week last with the sale of the 
library of the late Prebendary Blomfield Jackson 
and other private properties. High prices ruled 
throughout, the following being some of the chief 
items: Ackermann’s Histories of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities and the Colleges, 5 vols., large 
paper, £69; Grote’s Greece, 12 vols., £3 17s. 6d. ; 
Philobiblon Society, 15 vols., £4 10s ; Evans’s Essays 
on America, 1755, 412; Dictionary of National 
Biography, complete set, £48 ; Froude’s England, 
12 vols., £4; Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
5 vols., morocco, £5 2s. 6d; proof impressions of 
the woodcuts to Bewick’s Water Birds, £7 7s.; 
Calendar of State Papers, 34 vols., £47 15s.; an 
example of seventh-century embroidered binding, 
415; Armstrong’s Gainsborough, 1898, £6 2s. 6d. ; 
Adam’s Architecture, 3 vols. (reprint), £5 ; Newgate 
Calendar, 6 vols., £4; Eight Autograph Letters 
relating to America at the time of the War of In- 
dependence, £41; Bohn’s Libraries, 108 vols., £6 
ys. 6d. ; Kingsley’s Works, 19 vols., £5; Haddon 
Hall Library, 9 vols., £5.; A’Kempis, L’Imitation 
de Jésus Christ, Paris, 1858, £7 5s. ; Jesse’s London, 
extra-illustrated, £5 17s. 6d.; Tour of Dr. Syntax 
through London, uncut, £3 17s. 6d. ; Thirteen Auto- 
graph Letters of Ruskin, £9; Last Essays of Elia, 
uncut, 1835, 410 2s. 6d.; Ackermann’s University 
of Cambridge, £8 10. ; New Century Dictionary, 
46 103.3 Punch, 64 vols., £10. ; Williamson’s Por- 
trait Miniatures, £7 5s. ; Four Autograph Letters of 
Horace Walpole, £24 5s.; Two Letters of Dr. 
Johnson, £17 5s. The total for the two days was 
4£1,063.—Atheneum, August 5. 


bad) 5 a 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold in 
their last book sale of the season, 28th and 2oth ult., 
the following important items : The Civile Conversa- 
tion of Stephen Guazzo (an important Shakespeare 
book), thirteen editions in various languages, 1586- 
1628, £50; Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of Painters 
and Their Works, 9 vols., 1829-1842, £23 ; The Ibis, 
SeriesI.-III., 18 vols., 1859-1875, £4 30 ; Elliot’s Mono- 
graph of the Pheasant Family, £53 ; Loggan’s Oxonia 
Illustrata, 1675, £12 5s. ; Autograph Letters, etc., 
of P. B. Shelley (8), £155 ; Rembrandt’s Complete 
Works, by Bode and De Groot, 7 vols., 1897-1902, 
£23 ; Smith’s Military Costumes (36), 1812, 419 5s. ; 
Nash’s Mansions, coloured like drawings, 4 vols., 
1839, £35; Chronicles of England to the end of 
Henry V., English MS. on vellum, ¢. 1450, £39; 
Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, 1855, with proof- 
sheets and corrections by the poet, £27; Tennyson’s 
Poems by Two Brothers, large paper, 1827, £17 5s. ; 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, and Histories of 
Cambridge and Oxford, 7 vols., 1812 to 1815,£42 10s. ; 
Hardwicke’s Original Collections of Pedigrees, etc., 
of the Heralds’ Visitations of Shropshire, 3 vols., 


425; Purchas his Pilgrims, 5 vols. (slightly defective), 
1625-1626, £50; Shakespeare’s Fourth Folio, the 
tallest copy known, 1685, £110; Santarem’s Atlas de 
Mappemondes, Paris, 1849, £37; Bartolomeo da li 
Sonnetti, Isolario, Venet., 1480, £24; Nine MS. 
Italian Portulane of the seventeenth century on 
vellum, £52; Hore on vellum, Sec. XV., £32; 
Ackermann’s Colleges of Winchester, etc., 1816, 
418; Horace Walpole’s copy of Pennant’s London, 
with numerous MS. notes by him, 1799, £36 10s. ; 
Pennant’s London, extra-illustrated, £66.—Athenaum, 
August 5. 





SA AAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZ,OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE principal paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xxxv., part 2, is 
‘*The Ancient Highway of the Decies,’”’ by the Rev. 
P. Power, with four sketch-maps. This highway is 
a track, of which few vestiges now remain, running 
from near Lismore far into Tipperary, and possibly 
beyond that county, which Mr. Power has carefully 
studied through a series of years, and which he here 
traces in sections. This paper is a useful contribu- 
tion to the archeology of roads, a subject which has 
received less attention in Ireland than in England. 
Dr. Cosgrave contributes the first part of a useful 
“Catalogue of Engravings of Dublin up to 1800,” 
with five illustrations. Other contributions deal with 
the “Lisdoonvarna Bronze Pot,” ‘‘An Old Rental 
of Cong Abbey,” ‘‘ Notes on the MacRannals of 
Leitrim,” ‘‘ Iniscathy after Ceasing to be a See,” and 
“Glascarrig Priory, Co. Wexford.” A note on a 
find of ‘*bog-butter,” made last July on a Leitrim 
farm, shows how many antiquarian relics are lost 
through ignorance on the part of the finders. 
baad) 

The new issue, for the quarter April to June, of the 
Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeological Society 
contains much matter of local interest and not a little of 
wider appeal. Acurious glimpse of Irish history is given 
in ‘‘Shawn Ru, the Rapparee: a Tradition of Mac- 
room,” with photographic illustrations beautifully re- 
produced. Mr. H. F. Berry writes on a County Cork 
parish and manor. Mr. R. Day supplies notes on 
** Ancient Bronze Swords,” with a plate. Mr. J. M. 
Burke gives the history of Sherkin Island, which lies 
in Baltimore Bay, with remarks on some of its place- 
names ; and some interesting particulars are given of 





‘* The Cork Library in 1801 and 1820.” The Journal 
is most creditably produced. 
VVYVYVYVVVVVY 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The annual meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE was held at Tunbridge Wells during the 
last week in July. On the opening day Sir Henry 
Howorth, in the course of his presidential address, 


* reviewed the history of Kent from the time of the 


Romans, and pointed out that it was more intimately 
associated with the growth of the nation than any 
other county. The speaker alluded to the discovery 


folio, £32; Gould’s Humming Birds, 5 vols., 1861, _ of the mineral springs at Tunbridge Wells, and to the 
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eculiar nomenclature of the town as shown in the 
uritan names of many of its suburbs. The visitors 
subsequently visited the ruins of Bayham Abbey, where 
Mr. St. John Hope and Mr. Micklethwaite spoke, 
and afterwards were guests at a reception given by 
the Mayor at the Town Hall. The following day the 
members drove to the historic Bodiam Castle, situated 
in the neighbouring village of Hawkhurst.—Mr. 
Harold Sands, F.S.A., gave an historical account of 
the building, which dates back to 1386. Visits were 
afterwards paid to the church of St. Laurence, at 
Hawkhurst, described by Mr. Hope, and to Etching- 
ham Church, which was built between 1375 and 1385, 
and which was described by Mr. Micklethwaite, who 
called special attention to the splendid series of brasses 
which the church contains, including the headless 
figure of William of Etchingham, its founder. On 
the return of the archzologists to Tunbridge Wells, 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope lectured at the Pump 
Room on ‘‘ English Domestic Architecture down to 
Tudor Times.” The third day was occupied by visits 
to Sevenoaks, Knole Park, Wrotham, and Yaldham 
Manor. At Wrotham Church a short description of 
the most interesting features was given by Mr. Hope. 
Dedicated to St. George, the church was given by 
Ethelstan in 964 to Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
speaker drew attention to the very fine fourteenth- 
century screen, and to the peculiar groined archway 
under the tower. Leaving Wrotham at four o’clock, 
the party visited Yaldham Manor, where they were 
hospitably entertained to tea by Major-General and 
Mrs. Goldsworthy. Mrs. Goldsworthy read an inter- 
esting paper which she had prepared, giving the 
history of the Manor House from the time of Richard I. 
The name of this manor denotes its antiquity—viz., 
Ealdham, or the ‘‘ old dwelling.” It was also called 
Eldenham, or Aldham. The three manors—(1) East 
or Great Yaldham (now called Yaldham Manor) ; 
(2) West, or Little Yaldham, both in Wrotham 
parish ; and (3) Yaldham St. Clere, now called St. 
Clere only, in Ightham parish—were formerly owned 
by Sir Thomas de Aldham, who was with Richard I. 
at the siege of Acre, 1191. Richard I. is said to have 
rested at Yaldham on his way to Dover. In 1220 
Robert de Eldenham granted to the Priory of Cumb- 
well at annual rent of 2s, at his house of Eldenham, 
and this grant was confirmed in 1245. In 1293 men- 
tion of the bucks in the park of Aldham, then in pos- 
session of Baldwin de Eldham, is made in the Assize 
Roll of Kent 21, Edward I. The Peckham family 
possessed Yaldham from Sir Thomas de Aldham for 
about 400 years, from 1327 to 1713, and about twenty 
years after that date it was bought by Mr. William 
Evelyn Granville, who reunited it toSt. Clere. About 
1512 St. Clere was granted by King Henry VIII. to 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of Anne Boleyn, who is 
said to have danced in the hall at Yaldham. The 
tithes of Yaldham and 140 acres of land were given 
by Gasfried de Ros to the monks of St. Andrew’s in 
Rochester, and continued in the possession of the 
priory of Rochester until its dissolution in the thirty- 
first year of Henry VIII. They were afterwards given 
to the Dean and Chapter, who let the tithe for twenty- 
one years for 6s. 8d. and two fat capons. The larger 
part of the house was burnt down in the fourteenth 
century. The hall was said to have served as a rest- 





ing-place for pilgrims who passed along the adjoining 
pilgrims’ way to Canterbury. Friday, July 28, was 
spent in making an extended tour through the district 
around Maidstone and Aylesford. This part of the 
county contains ruins of many ancient buildings. Over 
an hour was spent in inspecting the remains of the old 
castle at Allington, once the seat of Sir Stephen Pen- 
chester, which was described by Mr. St. John Hope. 
In the afternoon the archzologists proceeded to Ayles- 
ford, where “The Friars "—a house of Carmelite, or 
White Friars, founded in 1240—proved of great 
interest. The remains include a fifteenth-century 
two-storied cloister. In the evening the members 
attended a meeting at the Pump Room, when Mr. 
Harold Sands, F.S.A., read an interesting paper on 
the historic castles of Kent. On Saturday attention 
was given to Maidstone and West Malling. At the 
former place the church of All Saints, the old College, 
and the old palace, were visited. At the last-named 
Mr. Hope stated that the Manor House, or Palace of 
the Archbishops, was supposed to have been com- 
menced in 1348 by Archbishop Ufford, but the exist- 
ing remains were chiefly the work of Archbishop 
Morton and later owners. Most of the structure was 
of the seventeenth century, but here and there one 
came across work of a later period. A visit to the 
Museum followed, where Mr. Allchin showed the party 
round. At Malling the Abbey was described by Mr. 
Hope and the Rev. G. M. Livett. The abbey was 
founded for nuns of the Benedictine Order in 1090 by 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, who also owned the 
Parish Church, and was Lord of the Manor. It is 
still the home of an Anglican sisterhood, who keep as 
far as possible the Benedictine rules, spending their 
time largely in prayer and the conduct of an orphan- 
age. All that remains of the church is the fine west 
front, the south wall of the nave, and the south 
transept. The west front shows the work of three 
periods—Early Norman, Middle or Late Norman, and 
Fifteenth Century. The tower is a massive and 
beautiful structure, with delicate arcading. The Early 
Norman work is rude in character, with plain wall 
arches turned in tufa or travertine. There are two 
pinnacles to the tower, springing from a square base. 
The pinnacles are lofty and well proportioned, and if, 
as is likely, the tower was surmounted by a spire, the 
whole must have formed a most imposing design. 
The attention of the company was also directed to the 
remains of an Early English cloister wall of un- 
paralleled interest and much beauty on the south side 
of the cloister garth. This arcade of trefoil arches 
has good foliated capitals and a series of flower orna- 
ments of unique design running round the head of the 
openings inside. At intervals are external buttresses 
of fifteenth-century date, cleverly bonded into the 
other work. There are also the gatehouse, the pil- 
grims’ chapel, etc. There is evidence that much of 
the work is later than Gundulph’s time, and it is 
suggested that the fire which almost destroyed the 
village laid a portion of the abbey also in ruins. Im- 
portant county families have been associated with the 
abbey. On Monday, July 31, Penshurst Castle and 
Tunbridge, where the castle was described by Mr. H. 
Sands, were visited, and on Tuesday Ightham. With 
the exception of one evening the weather throughout 
the meetings was delightful. 
2Y2 
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The sixty-second annual Congress of the BRITISH 
ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION began at Reading on 
Monday, July 17, when the Mayor welcomed the 
members, and subsequently the Museum and the 
Silchester Collections were visited. In the evening, 
at a conversazione given by the Mayor in the Town 
Hall, Mr. C. E. Keyser, the new President, gave an 
address on the antiquities of Berkshire. On Tuesday 
the members made an excursion to Silchester, Pamber, 
Aldermaston, Padworth, and Ufton Court, under the 
leadership of Mr. Keyser. At the Silchester site 
Mr. Mill Stephenson acted as guide. Pamber 
Church was described by Mr. Keyser, who subse- 
quently most hospitably entertained the party at 
Aldermaston Court, and after luncheon gave a history 
of the estate. Aldermaston and Padworth Churches 
were then seen, and Ufton Court visited—a fine 
Elizabethan mansion, the owner of which, Miss 
Sharp, entertained the party to tea. At the evening 
meeting Mr. A. Oliver read ‘Some Notes on the 
Brasses of Berkshire.” The third day, July 19, was 
occupied by an excursion to Lambourn, the Berkshire 
Downs, and Wantage. At Lambourn Mr. Keyser 
made a few remarks on the architecture of the church, 
which he said was one of the finest in the county. 
The nave is very late Norman work, and there is a 
splendid west door, with bold moulding, deeply 
under-cut, similar in character to the doorways of 
Ashbury and Woolstone Churches. The clerestory 
is Norman. It would appear that the rebuilding of 
the church was begun about 1170, and the work must 
have started at the west end, because they found pure 
transitional Norman work in the tower arches. 

piscina with a nice canopy occupies a most unusual 
position on the south side of the chancel, near a fine 
thirteenth-century window. There are two chantry 


chapels of the Estburys, in one of which is the. 


tomb of the founder, John Estbury, 1485, with 
a brass representing him in a surcoat, with his arms 
enamelled. His son founded the hospital near the 
church for ten poor men, and it is a quaint and very 
interesting survival of pre-Reformation times that the 
almsmen attended divine service every morning in 
the Estbury chapel, kneeling around the founder’s 
tomb. 
tomb of Sir Thomas Essex and his wife Margaret 
(dated 1558), the effigies being sculptured in alabaster. 
Some portions of a very fine brass, which were missing, 
have been recovered through the exertions of the 
vicar, and restored; and Mr. Bagnall has also 
obtained the exceedingly interesting old font, in very 
good preservation, which is temporarily placed in 
St. Catharine’s Chapel, now being restored for divine 
worship. The vicar then took the visitors to the 
picturesque source of the Lambourn River, in the 
grounds of Lambourn Place (referred to by Sylvester, 
the poet, who was a retainer in the house of Sir 
Thomas Essex), and to the site of Canute’s palace, 
and the ancient market-cross was also admired. The 
party then proceeded to Wayland Smith’s ‘‘ Cave,” 
where Mr. Walter Money spoke, to Uffington Castle, 
described by Mr. T. White, and to Sparsholt Church, 
returning to Reading vid Wantage. 
meeting the Rev. J. E, Field read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘The History of Wallingford.” ‘*On 
Thursday, July 20, the members of the Congress 


In the north transept of the church isa fine . 


At the evening: 


went by river to Wallingford, and visited St. Leonard’s 
Church, which was described by the Rev. J. E. Field; 
St. Lucian’s (occupied by Mr. F. Miller), an interesting 
old monastic building of the time of Henry VII. ; St. 
Mary’s tower ; the Roman earthworks and moat in 
the Kine Croft ; and, finally, the grounds and ruins of 
Wallingford Castle, the keep and museum. A brief 
historical description of the Castle was given by Mr. 
I. Chalkley Gould. Friday was occupied by an 
excursion to Abingdon, the history of which old 
town had been the subject of a paper read the 
previous evening by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. The 
concluding excursion was made on Saturday to 
Newbury, where the parish church and the restored 
Cloth Hall and museum were visited. The party 
afterwards visited the ruins of Donnington Castle, 
where Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., gave a graphic 
description of the gallant defence of this stronghold 
made by Sir John Boys. On leaving the ruined 
castle, which is associated with Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the visitors adjourned to a sylvan glade known as 
Chaucer’s Avenue, where luncheon was provided. 
In the afternoon the closing formal meeting was 
held at the Great Western Hotel, Reading. The 
Congress was in every respect a great success. 


BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, July 26. Mr. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in thechair.—The Director 
contributed a paper on ‘‘The Moneyer Torhtulf,” 
and dealt with the coins of Acthelwulf and Athelbeart 
bearing the name of that moneyer. He directed 
attention to the fact that these coins all have the 
head of the King filleted, and that the same variation 
from the more usual type having the head without 
the fillet exists in the case of the coins attributed to 
fEthelbald. Mr. Lawrence was of opinion that the 
dies for the coins of Athelwulf, A‘thelbeart, and 
Archbishop Ceolnoth, all bearing on the reverse the 
name of a moneyer followed by the word moneta upon 
and between the angles of a cross formed of beaded 
lines, were engraved by the same officer at a common 
centre—viz, London—as the work disclosed the 
coins is practically the same, irrespective of the 
name of King or Prelate on the obverse, or of the 
name of the moneyer on the reverse. In addition to 
the Torhtulf coins of Aithelwulf, some coins of that 
King by the moneyers Diar and Manna have the 
Jilleted head of the King. The writer extended his 
remarks to the case of certain coins of Rhuddlan, 
Berwick, and Durham, issued in Plantagenet times, and 
concluded that the dies for these alone were of local 
manufacture, the dies for the general coinage being 
issued from London. He further contended that 
certain mule coins, pennies of Edward I., having in 
combination the dies for London and Dublin, and 
Dublin and Canterbury; a groat of Edward 1V. 
having a Bristol obverse and a Coventry reverse ; and 
another groat of the same reign having a Coventry 
obverse and a London reverse, were evidence in 
favour of the proposition that these particular coins 
were also struck in London, but he did not consider 


_that it was the general custom to strike in London 


coins bearing the mint names of other places. The 
writer and Mr. Carlyon-Britton exhibited specimens 
in illustration of the paper.—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn ex- 
hibited his fine and very representative collection of 
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the English and Irish coins of Philip and Mary, and 
Mr. Bernard Roth some interesting varieties of coins 
of Edward the Confessor. 


a 2 2 

The East Herts ARCHAOLOGICAL Socizty held 
an excursion on July 20 in the Meesden- Pelham 
district. The first place visited is known as “‘ Cham- 
berlains ”—a large rectangular double-moated site 
of over four acres, described by Mr. R. T. Andrews. 
Thence the party proceeded to Meesden Church, on 
which the Rev. H. G. Cockerton read some notes. 
Its most interesting features are the remains of 
transepts showing that the fabric was once cruciform, 
a Jacobean porch, and some vitrified tiles (possibly 
Roman) in the chancel. After lunch, Stocking 
Pelham Church, with a merchant’s mark brass, was 
visited and ‘‘ Shonks” er * Shonks” is a 
moated site of some two and a half acres upon which 
once stood the castle of the celebrated Piers Shonks, 
the slayer of the Pelham Dragon. In 1760 some 
remains of this building called “ Shonks’ Barn” stood 
in a ruinous condition, but nothing now remains save 
the moats, and these partly filled in. The story of 
Piers was told by Mr. W. B. Gerish. To ‘*Shonks” 
succeeded Brent Pelham Church, with remains of a 
rood-screen, an Elizabethan brass, and outside, the 
ancient stocks and whipping-post ; the “ Mount,” a 
small moated mound, regarding the origin of which 
Mr. Andrews made some suggestions; and Brent 
Pelham Hall, a Jacobean manor-house built about 
1608, where the visitors were hospitably entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs, E. E. Barclay. 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Wooks. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


ENGLISH GOLDSMITHS AND THEIR MARKS. By 
C. J. Jackson, F.S.A. Over 11,000 marks re- 
produced in facsimile. London : Macmillan and 
Co., Lid., 1905. 4to., pp. xvi, 696. Price £2 2s, 


net. 

A marked feature of the art market for some years 
past has been the great advance in value of gold 
and silver plate, especially, perhaps, the latter. 
This has been partly stimulated by, and has partly 
stimulated the production of quite a small library of 


books dealing with gold and silver plate generally, 


with local collections, and with municipal, eccle- 
siastical, and other specialized classes of plate. These 
books have been of various degrees of value, but not 
one of them, we may safely say, is in the least degree 
comparable with the splendid volume which lies 
before us, and which, as Mr, Jackson explains in-his 
Pages is the fruit of many years of assiduous labour. 

rt. Jackson’s monograph on ‘‘The Spoon and its 
History,” read before the Society of Antiquaries in 





1887, is well known to antiquaries, and was at first 
intended by its author to form part of Am Illustrated 
History of English Plate, Ecclesiastical and Secular. 
This work is still in progress, and may appear before 
long ; but Mr. Jackson soon found that the existing 
reproductions of marks on English plate were so in- 
accurate and unsatisfactory, and those of Irish marks 
in much worse case, that the importance of first con- 
structing tables of accurately reproduced marks forced 
itself upon him. Hence this great book. 

Mr. Jackson’s earlier chapters deal with the natural 
properties of gold and silver, with alloys, legislation con- 
cerning goldsmiths, weights used, standards, methods 
of assay, and the history of the London goldsmiths. 
These are all good, and hardly call or leave room for 
criticism. But the main portion of the book follows. 
Mr. Jackson gives us extraordinarily full lists of gold- 
smiths under London and the principal provincial 
centres, with lists of Scottish and Irish goldsmiths, on 
a scale never previously attempted. And then there 
are facsimiles of over 11,000 marks, all reproduced 
from authentic examples, with tables of date-letters 
and other hall-marks employed in the assay offices of 
the United Kingdom. A detailed history of each 
assay Office is given. A slight comparison between 
the space given to this or that office, and especially 
with regard to the Scottish and Irish offices, in this 
book and that given by Cripps will show at once how 
great an advance Mr. Jackson has made on his pre- 
decessor, and will explain how it has taken him so 
many years to perfect his collection. The term 
‘* goldsmiths,” it should be explained, as used by 
Mr. Jackson, includes silversmiths, just as the term 
English” includes Scottish and Irish, Not only are 
the reproductions remarkable for their number, but 
even more so for the care taken to make them 
accurate representations. Mr. Jackson, at p. 72, 
fully explains his methods and processes, which were 
both laborious and costly. But the results are worth 
the labour and the outlay. The term “facsimile” is 
often misused and misapplied, but here it is strictly 
correct ; for one result of Mr. Jackson’s system of 
reproduction is that the raised parts of the marks 
appear white and the depressed black just as they 
are on the plate from which they are taken. In the 
tables of Cripps and Chaffers the reverse is the case, 
the raised parts being black and the sunk parts white, 
with misleading results. But it is not necessary to 
say more. Mr. Jackson’s handsome. book must at 
once take its place at the head of the literature of his 
subject. It is absolutely indispensable to collectors 
and dealers and students. 

* x 
THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, AND OPEN 
Spaces OF LONDON. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. J. Sexby, V.D. Many illustrations. Cheap 
edition. London: ZiV/iot Stock, 1905. 8vo., 

pp. xx, 646. Price 10s. 6d. 

We are glad to see this useful and attractive book 
re-issued in cheap form. It covers a part of London 
history and topography that is nowhere else dealt 
with so thoroughly. The history of the chief parks 
has often been told; but here we have the story of 
many open spaces, large and small, not usually 
included among the parks, and some of which are but 
little known to very many Londoners. And apart 
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from the letterpress, Colonel Sexby has given us 
a very pleasant picture-book. There are nearly 200 
illustrations showing the parks and gardens, and the 
interesting buildings connected with or adjacent to 
them, many of which have long since disappeared. 
They are reproduced from photographs, prints, old 
drawings and sketches, including some of those in 
the Tyssen collection. Among the last-named is that 
reproduced on this page—a season ticket for the 
White House Fishery, Hackney Marsh, 1810. The 
White House still stands and contains a museum, 
including some specimens of rare birds which were 
formerly observed on the banks of the Lea. 


characteristic of this aboriginal race, which otherwise 
ranks very low in the scale of civilization, is their 
talent—the word is not too strong—for artistic ex- 
pression both in drawing and-in carving. Mr. Stow 
lays such emphasis on this artistic feature of the race 
that he puts forth a theory of the Bushmen having 
descended from two aboriginal tribes, which he dis- 
tinguishes as a painter race and a sculptor race, and 
which he supposes to have made their way south by 
two distinct routes. But this theory is rather of the 
nature of fantasy. Apart from theories, Mr. Stow 
succeeded in bringing together an immense amount 
of first-hand matter relating to this most interesting 





SEASON TICKET FOR THE WHITE HOUSE FISHERY, HACKNEY MARSH, 1810, 


THE NATIVE RACES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By G. W. 
Stow, F.G.S. Edited by G. McC. Theal, LL.D. 
Many illustrations and map. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 1905. Large 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 618. Price 21s. net. 

The promise of the title is hardly fulfilled by this 
book, large and valuable as it is. The contents are 
more correctly described by the sub-title : “ A History 
of the Intrusion of the Hottentots and Bantu into the 
Hunting-grounds of the Bushmen, the Aborigines of 
the Country.” The materials were collected and 
much of the volume prepared by the late Mr. Stow 
between 1843, the date of his arrival in Cape Colony, 
and his death about twenty years ago. Dr. Theal 
has evidently done much to put the matter in read- 
able shape, and to cut out what was extraneous. 
The result is a volume, portly in size, well-printed 
and effectively illustrated, which, although not ideal 
in arrangement, must be of singular interest for all 
anthropologists and folk-lorists. The Bushmen, there 
can be little doubt, are akin to the dwarf tribes of 
Central Africa—kin, for example, to the “ pigmies’ 
now on show in this country. The most remarkable 





race—the Bushmen—their habits and weapons, social 
customs, beliefs, superstitions, methods of hunting, 
etc. All this is fairly well digested in the earlier 
chapters of the book, and must be regarded as a con- 
tribution to anthropology of permanent value. The 
remainder of the book, which deals with the in- 
trusions of the Hottentots and Bantu, and to a very 
slight extent with the encroachments of Europeans, is 
of somewhat less importance, although, like the 
earlier part of the volume, it abounds with new 
matter, most useful both to historical and anthropo- 
logical students. Fresh light is thrown upon, among 
other things, problems connected with the mixture of 
races. The many illustrations add greatly to the 
usefulness of the book. Several plates give repro- 
ductions of Bushman paintings, others show weapons, 
pipes, vessels, etc., used by various tribes. Alto- 
gether the book, though not quite on the same 


_ scientific level as the recent works of Dr, Roth and 


Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, dealing with the anthro- 
pological problems presented by the aborigines of 
Australia and Tasmania, is certainly entitled to a 
permanent place beside them. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
OF SHROPSHIRE. By the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, 
M.A., F.S.A. Part7. The Hundreds of Chirbury 
and Bradford (South). Many plates and other 
illustrations. Wellington : Hobson and Co., 1905. 
4to. Price tos. 6d, 

This fresh instalment of Mr. Cranage’s fine work is 
very welcome. The Hundred of Chirbury contains 
only six churches, four of which are of nineteenth 
century building. Of the other two, Worthin has 
several interesting features, including a south doorway 
in the unusual position of about the middle of the 
south wall, The tower is also curiously placed. It 
stands about the middle of the north side of the nave. 
Mr. Cranage remarks that it is a “ rough structure, 
heavily covered in parts with ivy,” but utters no 
warning note anent the possible consequences of this 
pall of ivy. Of Chirbury Church, which has been 
both conventual and parochial, a very full account is 
given. Very few traces of the conventual buildings 
remain, but a thirteenth century fragment—the base 
of a pier—which Mr. Cranage figures, shows that 
architecturally they must have been of considerable 
importance. The Hundred of Bradford (South) con- 
tains forty-one churches. Many of these are modern 
and not of much interest, though occasionally they 
enshrine relics of their predecessors, as, for instance, 
at Great Dawley Church, which, though built in 
1845, contains a late Norman font. The churches of 
most interest in this hundred are: Atcham, more 
attractive archzologically than architecturally ; Edg- 
mond, with a double piscina and fine brass; High 
Ercal, which contains a good deal of late Norman 
detail, but is believed by Mr. Cranage (for good 
reasons given) to have been entirely rebuilt after the 
Civil War; Kinnersley, with a double bell-cot at the 
east end of the nave; Newport; Wrockwardine ; 
Wroxeter ; and the ruined Norman Chapel of 
Malinslee. The plates arid plans are of the usual 
degree of excellence. Mr. Cranage hopes to com- 
plete his laborious work in three more parts. 

* 

THE SUPPRESSED BENEDICTINE MINSTER, AND 
OTHER ANCIENT AND MODERN INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE BOROUGH OF LEOMINSTER. By F. 
Gainsford Blacklock. Twenty-one illustrations. 
Leominster: Zhe Mortimer Press(1905]. Thick 
small 8vo., pp. viii, 610. Price 6s. net. By 
post, 6s. 5d. 

Except for the shape of the volume, which, how- 
ever quaint, is clumsy and unwieldy, we have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Blacklock’s work. He professes 
to give an account of Leominster Priory and of the 
other institutions of that ancient borough. We 
believe he has exhausted his subject, furnishing a 
really complete book of reference. A chapter 
summing up the history of the town might, perhaps, 
have been added with advantage. The author writes 
understandingly and in welcome detail of the churches, 
etc., cleverly sketches the conditions of a medizval 
pa. such as was Leominster, an appanage of 

eading Abbey. He describes sympathetically the 
rule followed by the monks; he deplores the ruin of 
the sixteenth century, and appreciates at full value 
the efforts made fifty years ago to repristinate the 
characteristic artistic features of the Norman minster. 


And he has neither neglected the other relics of old 
Leominster, nor treated with contempt the modern 
constructions replacing them or adding to their 
number. We suggest one slip. On p. 417 we are 
told that it was customary to preserve only one of the 
several consecration crosses. They were all deemed 
of equal importance, and all alike venerated on the 
Dedication Anniversary, and the fact that in many 
places only one is now discernible can only be 
attributed to accident. 

The publishers reserve the right to advance the 
price of the work without notice.—H. P. F. 

* * 

Among the new pamphlets on our table are an 
excellent discourse, read before the University 
Extension Guild, on Architecture and tts Place in 
a Liberal Education (London: B. T. Batsford; price 
Is, net)—showing how history and architecture are 
inseparably linked together—by Mr. Banister F. 
Fletcher ; ‘and Scandinavian Motifs in Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman Ornamentation, by the Rev. Dr. 
H. J. D. Astley, M.A., a paper, freely illustrated, 
dealing with a large theme, reprinted from the 
Saga Book of the Viking Club. Dr. Astley’s remarks 
are suggestive and in the main sound; but all 
influences have not been Scandinavian which appear 
to have been so. . Nothing is more difficult than to 
fix the origin of some forms of ornament. 


*x* * x 
We have received the Annual Report.of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A., for 1903. 
It contains, besides the usual record matter, special 
and elaborate studies of the buildings occupied by the 
United States National Museum, and of the museums 
and kindred institutions of New York City, Albany, 
Buffalo, and Chicago, with notes on some European 
institutions, with many plates and other illustrations 
in the text. It is always a matter of regret to us to 
see so many valuable monographs hidden away in 
these annual reports, where few readers or students 
are likely to think of looking for them. 

* x 

The Architectural Review, August, contains the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie’s second paper on ‘‘ Brydon at Bath ;” 
the second instalment of Mr. A. C. Champneys’ 
*€Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture ;” and 
a first paper on ‘‘ English Lead Pipe-heads,” by Mr. 
L. Weaver. All are well illustrated. The figures of 
leaden pipe-heads are of striking interest. 

*x* * * 
A batch of quarterlies is before us, The Scottish 
Historical Review, with the July issue, completes its 
second volume. Dr. Andrew Lang supplies a tran- 
script of the Zta¢ (1566) of Mary Queen of Scots, or 
list of her pensioners and household, with their 
pensions and wages, now published for the first time. 
A kindred theme is ‘‘ The Queen’s Maries,” by Mr. 
T. Duncan. Among the other contents of a good 
number are ‘‘ Side Lights from the Dunvegan Charter 
Chest,” by Rev. R. C. Macleod; “ Dunnottar and its 
Barons,” by Mr. J. C. Watt; ‘‘ The Battle of 
Glenshiel,” by Professor Sanford Terry; and ‘‘ Le 
Chateau de Brix, en Normandie,” 7 <i 
Dupont. The illustrated papers in the Religuary, 
ian include ‘‘ Neolithic Burial,” by Mr, G. Cline ; 
the ‘Church of St. Mary, Horton Kirby,” by Mr, 
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Russell Larkby, and ‘* Dragons and Monsters beneath 
Baptismal Fonts,” by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry. The 
part abounds with capital illustrations ; but the last 
paragraph on the last page is foolish and unworthy. 
The Ulster Journal of Archeology, July, contains 
half a dozen papers, including the continuation of 
Mr. Crone’s ‘‘ Ulster Bibliography,” and ‘‘ Notes on 
the Ruins of Dunluce Castle,” by Mr. W. H. Lynn, 
with plans and views. The Zssex Review, July, is 
a capital number. Among the many subjects treated 
are Cowper’s friend, the Rev. W. C. Unwin, High- 
waymen at Leytonstone, Dr. Plume’s Note-book, 
Monkhaus and its Inmates, and Harlow Charities. 
In the Berks, Bucksand Oxon Archeological Journal, 
July, are ‘* The Will of Richard Turnor, of Binfield,” 
— in 1558; and “An Old Corner of Bucks,” by 

r. E. W. Dormer. We have also received the Zas¢ 
Anglian, April, and Sale Prices, July 31. 


Correspondence. 
THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


KINDLY grant me space for a last word on this sub- 
ject, as I have reason to believe, from private com- 
munications, since the appearance of my articles in 
your columns, that it has interested not a few of your 
readers, 

A volume has recently come into my hands by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., published, I believe, 


recently by Methuen and Co., without date (why don’t 
publishers affix dates to their books ?), and entitled 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, wherein 


the author has the following passage, p. 195: 

** The commencement of the building of belfries in 
Ireland coincides with the introduction of Lombardo- 
Byzantine architecture into that country, and the 
Irish round tower is obviously nothing more than a 
local variety of the Italian campanile. The Viking 
invasions at the same time gave an additional impetus 
to the erection of structures which could be used, not 
only for ecclesiastical purposes, but also as watch- 
towers to detect the approach of the enemy, as bell- 
towers to alarm the neighbourhood, and as towers of 
defence to secure the lives and property of the congre- 
gation. The fact that the Irish round towers are 
called by the name of cloiccthec, or bell-house, in the 
ancient annals is sufficient proof they were used as 
belfries.” 

I venture to question very strongly the first sentence 
of this paragraph. History is clearly against such an 
unsubstantiated and dogmatic utterance, for, as a 
matter of probable fact, the round towers existed in 
the main long before the introduction into Ireland of 
Lombardo-Byzantine (or any other) architecture. 
Nor is it so obvious as Mr. Allen asserts it to be 
that these towers are ‘‘ nothing more than a local 
variety of. the Italian campanile.” 
from St. Evin’s Zripartite Life of St. Patrick that 
they existed in the days of the latter saint ; whilst, so 
far as I know, the Italian semi-detached drzck belfries 
were not anterior to the sixth century. ‘‘ Other 


Petrie infers . 


authorities,” writes ‘‘S. ii. ‘* suggest, with less 
likelihood, that our round towers are traceable to 
Ravenna and its vicinity. There semi-detached 
round-tower belfries, built of brick, were common 
from the sixth century. In Italy they continued 
peculiar to this part.” Thirdly, as to the name 
cloiccthec or cloictheac, belfry or bell - house, few 
question the use indicated by it to which the towers 
were put, but many reject it as deciding the crux of 
origin or age, and Mr. Allen seems to imply this. 
In point of historical inaccuracy, the above excerpt is 
on a par with another ex cathedré statement in the 
same volume. The one illustrates the other, each 
pointing a similar moral. ‘‘ Setting aside,” says our 
author, ‘‘ the vague and unsatisfactory statements of 
the mythical period (such as the one about the 
presence of three British at the Council of Arles in 
A.D. 314),” etc. Mr. Allen is apparently a willing 
disciple of Mr. Alexander Del Mar (Ancient Britain, 
1900), though, happily, not so sweeping in his nega- 
tions. ‘‘ The temples that fell at Anderida and else- 
where,” says this American scholar, ‘‘ were temples 
of Augustus, not of Christ ; the Bishops who dis- 
creetly retired with their holy relics into Wales and 
Armorica were Bishops of the pagan, not the Christian 
Church,” etc. Mr. Allen would reject this very 
American view of British Christianity, for he admits 
that “for about 200 years (from A.D. 450 to 650) there 
was a separate Celtic Church in Britain,” but h 

joins hands with Mr. Del Mar in rejecting what 
Kemble has no hesitation in accepting. ‘* British 
Bishops,” he says (Saxons in England, ii. 355), 
‘*had appeared in the Catholic Synods (at Arles in 
314, Sardica in 347, and Rimini in 359).” Churton 
also (arly English Church, p..7) holds that ‘‘ there 
were Bishops from Britain, whose names are re- 
corded, at the Council of Arles in France A.D. 314. 
They seem also to have been at Nice, or Nicea, in 
Asia, at the great Council held there A.D. 325... . 
British Bishops were summoned by Constantius, 
A.D. 347, to another Council at Sardica, and again 
they were sent for to a Council at Ariminum, now 
Rimini, A.D. 360.” Lingard (History of England, 
vol. i., p. 37) likewise writes that ‘‘in one of the 
most early of the Western Councils, that of Arles in 
314, we meet with the names of three British Bishops : 
Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adel- 
phius (or Adelphinus) of Lincoln,” giving as his 
references Spelm. Conc., 42, 45; Labbe, Conc. I., 
1430; Eusebius, v. 23; Socrates, v. 21. Lastly, 
Bishop Wordsworth (Zheophilus Anglicanus, p. 155) 
says: ‘‘ British Bishops were present at the earliest 
Councils of the Church,” and names Arles (quoting 
Labbe, with their names and titles), Sardica (his 
authorities are, St. Athanas., Ago/., ii.; Bingham, 
IX., i. 5), and Ariminum (Sulp. Sever., H. S., ii.). 
May we not fairly ask, in face of such evidence, Is it 
not somewhat late in the day to dub such evidence 


‘* vague and unsatisfactory ” ? 
J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on.-M., Manchester. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be icularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 








